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Official Convention Call: 
Great Tasks Face Labor 


TO ALL AFFILIATED UNIONS, GREETINGS: 


he Second Constitutional Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will face monumental decisions at an hour of grave 
importance to the American trade union movement, 


Exactly two years ago, on December 5, 1955, the twenty- 
year split in the ranks of American labor was healed through 
the historic merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organization. During that 
period, the trade union movement has made steady progress 
at the collective bargaining table, in the legislative halls, in 
the political arena and in the communities and states of our 
nation. 

Much of this progress can be traced to the greater 
strength and solidarity which are the by-products of merger. 
As we all knew, however, merger was not an automatic solu- 
tion to the problems of America’s organized workers. Merg- 
er merely created a better trade union instrumentality 
through which we can work to meet these problems and oth- 
ers that will arise in the future. 


Of paramount importance to the convention is the con- 
tinuing task of keeping our movement free from corrupt 
elements seeking to infiltrate it. During the past year, sev- 
eral instances of corruption have been charged, heard by 
the Ethical Practices Committee, and dealt with by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

These determinations by the Executive Council to rid 
the labor movement of all corrupt influences, and the entire 
matter of labor’s ethical standards will be before the Second 
Constitutional Convention. Upon the convention decisions 
rests, in great part, the future of the American labor move- 
ment as an integral force for good and morality in our 
nation. 


We will be meeting at a tense and trying time for our 
nation, beset by the world’s greatest threat to peace, free- 
dom and individual dignity—Soviet Russia. The Kremlin’s 
brutalities and inhumanity, dramatically demonstrated in 
the cruel and indecent crushing of the Freedom Fighters of 
Hungary, and its aggressive determination to fan the flames 
of war in the Middle East and the Arab world are well known 
to every trade unionist. 


On the domestic front, American labor faces other prob- 
lems. Inflationary forces in our economy are depriving 
workers of their purchasing power. The growth of automa- 
tion poses new problems which must be met if all America 
ts to benefit from this new knowledge. 


In the congressional and legislative sessions ahead, 
labor faces the threat of hostile legislation. In a number of 
states, proponents of the vicious so-called “right-to-work” 
laws plan new assaults on labor and at the national level 
similar repressive legislation can be expected. 


A united labor movement, alert to the dangers and de- 
termined that labor’s hard-won gains not be liquidated, can 
beat these attacks. At the same time, labor must continue 
to push forward for the achievement of necessary and long- 
Overdue social welfare legislation on every front from aid to 
our schools to improvements in minimum wage coverage. 


During the coming months, many of our affiliated un- 
fons will be at the collective bargaining tables seeking just 
improvements in their contracts to protect workers and to 
strengthen the economy of the nation. 


In these efforts and in the legislative battles designed 
to buttress our economy and improve existing social welfare 
statutes of our nation, the united labor movement, dedicated 
to building our nation ever stronger, can and will make a 
significant contribution. “e 

GEORGE MEANY, President 
WM. SCHNITZLER, Secreary-Treasurer 
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~ Labor Insists Administration 
Act Quickly to Halt Recession 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Organized labor is callingon the Federal Administration to take prompt measures 
to ward off a recession and the likelihood of increased unemployment next year. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany declared that the recent action of the Federal Reserve Board in lowering interest rates was “much be- 


Not Much Help 


lated recognition” that the nation’s 
economy was on a “down turn” but add- 
ed that this was not enough. 

“A general reversal of the govern- 
ment’s tight-money policy is needed to 
bolster the economy,” Meany asserted. 
“Tax adjustments with particular em- 
phasis on tax cuts for low and middle 
income individuals, are necessary to 
strengthen consumer buying power.” 

The AFL-CIO head said that “at least 
$5 billion tax revenues can be raised if the 
special tax privileges are eliminated. All 
equitable tax structure is essential if 
the nation is to meet its military and 
public service needs, as well as its fi- 
nancial obligations, in a fair and just 
manner.” 

Meany pointed out that the “economic 
lull of the first half of 1957 has devel- 
oped into a decided downward drift.” 
He said that gaps between productive 
capacity and actual production were 
growing and that production, employ- 
ment and working hours have been slip- 
ping. 

Unemployment up 40% 

“Unemployment compensation claims, 
at present, are. some 40 percent above 
last year,” Meany said. “Personal in- 
come declined in October for the second 
consecutive month. The buying power of 
after-tax per capita personal income is 
less than it was in the spring of 1956, 
more than fifteen months ago.” 

He concluded that “long neglected 
federal public service and social welfare 
programs should be started as soon as 
possible.” 

About the same time the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in Detroit issued a state- 
ment declaring that the high cost of liv- 
ing had leveled off only “because of the 
onset of a recession,” and that action 
by the Administration was necessary to 
prevent increased joblessness. 

Commenting on the recent statement 
of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
that an increase in unemployment could 
be expected next February, the UAW 
statement continued: 


“We do not believe that the Admin- 
istration should confine itself to hand- 
wringing forecasts from the sidelines. 
The expected rise in unemployment 
can be avoided by prompt action. Un- 
der the Employment Act of 1946 it is 
the Administration’s duty to take ac- 
tion to assure that unemployment will 
not increase. 


“There is little comfort in the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s assurance that unem- 
ployment will not become ‘serious’ be- 
cause, when asked what he would con- 
sider serious, he is reported to have said 
‘in the area of 6,000,000’—a figure that 
has not been reached since July 1941. 

“Six million unemployed would mean 
that about one out of every 11 persons 
in the total civilian labor force would 
be vainly seeking work.” 
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Jobless Compensation Reported 
Losing Ground Across Nation 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Unemployment compensation benefits have 
“slipped backwards” during the last two years in 28 states which have 58 
percent of the covered workers, a study by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 


curity has disclosed. 

“This means,” explained Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, director of the department, 
“that in a majority of the states the 
maximum benefit levels today are a 
smaller proportion of the state’s average 
weekly wage in covered employment than 
they were two years ago.” 


Cruikshank pointed out that this re- 
trogression came while all state legisla- 
tures had a chance to consider unem- 
ployment compensation legislation and 
during a period of increasing unemploy- 
ment. As of the end of October, the num- 
ber of unemployed was 40 percent above 
a@ year ago. 

“This situation,” he declared, “under- 
scores the long-standing position of the 
AFL-CIO that federal action that will 
set minimum standards is necessary if 
benefit levels are to be restored to those 
with which we started in 1939.” 

Deterioration of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits in terms of what they 
mean to unemployed workers has con- 





tinued steadily although Pres. Eisen- 
hower has periodically, since 1954, called 
upon the states to raise their maximum 
benefits so that the great majority of 
covered workers would receive payments 
equal to one-half of their wages. 

The department’s analysis showed that 
of the 22 states which acted on unem- 
ployment benefits this year, less than a 
dozen made any substantial gains. Ten 
states increased their maximum by $2 
to $4 and ten others by $5 to $10. 

Cruikshank discounted the signifi- 
cance of most of the dollar increases 
in benefits, pointing out that, in terms 
of rising prices, they are largely wiped 
out insofar as their effect upon aid- 
ing the status of the unemployed is 
concerned, 

“We believe that benefits are threa- 
tened by the current inflation,” he said. 
“Dollar gains have little significance for 
the most part as they have failed to keep 
pace with the rising prices and wages.” 





Labor Editors’ Convention Opens Dec. 2 


ATLANTIC, N. J. (PAI)—Editors of labor publications throughout the United States, with a combined cir- 
culation in excess of 20 million, open a three-day meeting here Dec. 2 at the Ambassador Hotel. They are dele- 
gates to the 1957 convention of the International Labor Press Association, an organization of 303 publications 


of the AFL-CIO and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor. Representing the RWDSU 
Record as delegates are Editor Max 
Steinbock and Managing Editor Bernard 
Stephens. 

This is the second convention of ILPA 


following the merger of the AFL and CIO , 


in December 1955. It was created out of 
a merger of two similar editors’ groups 
within the AFL and CIO. Affiliation of 
publications has increased from 242 in 
the last year. 

“As the professional society of labor 
editors, we feel the convention this year 
is of particular importance,” declared 
ILPA President Gordon R. Cole, “The 
labor press is the voice of labor, report- 
ing the problems, the aspirations and the 
programs of labor. It is labor’s window 
on the world and the means through 
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which those outside the labor movement 
can look in on the house of labor.” 
A highlight of the meeting will be the 


BULLETIN 


_ The RWDSU Record has been award- 
ed the First Prize for Editorial Excel- 
lence among international union news- 
papers, it was announced Tuesday, Dec. 
3, at the annual Awards Banquet of the 
Int’1 Labor Press Ass’n in Atlantic City, 





N.J. The contest was judged by the ~ 


Columbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism. Details will be reported 
in the next issue of The Record. 





annual journalistic awards banquet on 
Tuesday night, December 3. A grand 
prize winner will be announced and 
plaques will be presented for editorial 
excellence, best front page layout, edi- 
torials, cartoons, feature articles and 
best. community project. A record num- 
ber of more ‘than 300 entries were sub- 
mitted for competition. Judging will be 
done by the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University. 


Last year the Record won a special 
commendation for over-all excellence, 
and an award in the “best feature arti- 
cles” competition. The Record has sub- 
mitted entries in this year’s contest. 
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Nation’s Eyes on AFL-CIO Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The eyes of the nation were focused on Con- 
vention Hall in this city on Thursday, December 5, as the second consti- 
tutional convention of the AFL-CIO opened on the second birthday of 
the merged labor movement. A host of serious issues faced the 1,200 dele- 
gates as they began their deliberations, and momentous decisions—affect- 
ing not only the 15-million-member federation but also the entire na- 
tion—were expected to be produced during the eight-day meeting. 


The RWDSU delegation of seven, led by Pres. Max Greenberg, includes the 
other top officers of the International union: Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. 
” Sec. Jack Paley, Exec. Vice-Presidents Arthur Os- 
man, Alex Bail and Sam Kovenetsky, and Vice- 
Pres. Samuel Lowenthal. Other RWDSU leaders due 
to attend the convention, as well as participate in 
RWDSU meetings scheduled to be held here during 
the sessions, are Vice-Presidents Martin Koppel, 
Louis Feldstein, N. Jerome Kaplan, David Livingston, 
Bill Michelson, Joseph McCarthy, George Braver- 
man, Henry Anderson, George Barlow, Julius Sum, 
Theodor Bowman and Joseph Binenbaum. 
A resolution of particular concern to RWDSUers 
was submitted to the AFL-CIO by Pres. Greenberg 
- shortly before the convention session began. It deals 
with the forthcoming expiration of District 65’s 
contracts with the Stern Bros. and Bloomingdale’s 
department stores in New York City. The 5,000 em- 
ployees of the two stores are facing a strike next 
March 1, when the present agreements expire. ‘65’ 
M G « Pres. David Livingston noted that the members’ de- 
Max Greenberg termination to achieve a minimum hiring rate of 
$1.25 an hour, and decent wage increases for all employees, is being bitterly resisted 
by management of both stores. 


The resolution which the AFL-CIO convention will consider points out that 
Bloomingdale’s is a part of Federated Stores, and Stern’s of Allied Stores—the two 
leading department store chains in the country. Both are multi-million dollar cor- 
porations with affiliated stores throughout the country. The resolution calls upon 
the AFL-CIO to “endorse and support” the efforts of the Stern and Bloomingdale 
employees to win their reasonable demands, and asks all affiliated unions to “lend 
whatever assistance is required” in the event strikes take place at the stores. 





Four Unions Face Expulsion from AFL-CIO 


Although many important economic, legislative and organizational questions 
will come before the convention, public attention is riveted on the action to be 
taken by the convention on enfercement of the Ethical Practices Code. Four unions— 
the Teamsters, Bakery & Confectionery Workers, Laundry Workers and Distillery 
Workers—face expulsion for failure to clean up in accordance with the Code. 


The four unions, suspended by the AFL-CIO Executive Council Oct. 24, will 
not be entitled to have their delegates seated at the convention. Two otheF 
unions—the Allied Industrial Workers and the United Textile Workers—which also 
received clean-up orders but complied with them, will have their delegates seated. 


Related to the fight against corruption within the AFL-CIO is the position 
taken by the federation, as expressed by Pres. George Meany, on proposed legis- 
lation purportedly aimed at “union racketeering” but actually directed at legiti- 
mate unions. The convention is expected to work out a program to cope with the 
expected flood of repressive anti-labor legislation due soon in Congress and the 
state legislatures. 


Other major subjects fac.ng the convention include the problem of organizing, 
mergers of state and city AFL and CIO bodies, jurisdictional disputes—especially 
the one between the building trades unions and the industrial unions—and such 
“normal” topics as labor and welfare legislation, foreign and domestic policy, 
political action, etc. Difficulties put in the way of organizing by federal, state 
and local government will be thoroughly aired, as will the failure of the federation 





They ll Be Heard at Convention 





AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany Welfare Sec. Marion B. Folsom 











Red Cross Pres. Alfred Gruenther 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 











to achieve any substantial growth in the past two years despite the hopes voiced 
at the 1955 merger convention. 

The charters of 15 state groups of both AFL and ClO—including some of the 
biggest—and an estimated 325 city and county bodies were due to expire autom- 
atically on Dec. 5 because of their failure to merge with their respective opposite 
numbers. It was expected that they would be given an additional 60 or 90 days 
to complete mergers, with the assistance of “monitors” appointed by Pres. 
Meany. If these talks fail to produce the desired results, the federation itself will 
call conventions in each state or city to set up a new merged body in that area. 





Crazy-Quilt State Laws Fall Far Short on Retail Minimums 


As RWDSU members visit their Congress- 
men to urge them to vote for broader coverage 
under the Federal minimum wage law, they are 
sometimes confronted by this kind of response 
from the Congressmen: 

“Why must retail employees and others be cov- 
vered by the Federal wage law? Why can't they depend 
on the protection of State laws?” 


effective in 1958). 


(Alaska, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Hawaii, 
Generally these laws exempt 
from coverage establishments with 4 or less em- 
ployees. Coverage of state laws is often limited. 
Only 9 states and 3 territories cover both men and 
women. In 18 states the minimum wage laws ap- 
ply only to women and minors and even in most 
of these, they are limited only to women and 
minors in specific industries. 


State laws are not only inadequate, they are in- 
consistent as well. Even where they provide minimums 
for some industries, they will omit other industries 
entirely. Thus, 35 states have no wage orders covering 
the canning industry; Pennsylvania and Ohio have 
wage orders for laundries and resturants, but not for 
retail stores. State courts can further limit or even 
eliminate state wage orders. Thus, in Oklahoma the 
state minimum wage law was held unconstitutional 
back in 1939; there has been no wage law there ever 








Answering these questions requires a look at the 
provisions of the various State minimum wage laws, 
to see whether they are really adequate to provide at 
least a minimum wage floor for the 20 million Ameri- 
can workers who are not covered by the Federal law. 
Some 24 million workers—mostly those who work in 
manufacturing industries—are covered by the Federal 
law, and thus are guaranteed a wage of at least $1 an 
hour plus time-and-one-half after 40 hours. 

Most of the 20 million-workers not covered by the 
Federal law work in retail stores, laundries, hotels, 
restaurants and food processing. Here is how their 
labor standards are “protected” by State laws: 


22 STATES have no minimum wages. In 2 more states, 
Arkansas and South Dakota, the minimums are 
25c.an hour or less, so low they are meaningless. 


15 STATES have minimums below 75c an hour for 
retail, laundry, hotel and restaurant workers. 


9 STATES provide minimums of 75c to $1 for most 
workers in the state although coverage in these 
states does not include all workers in all indus- 
tries (California, Idaho, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Vermont 
and Wyoming). Nevada, for example, has a $1 
an hour minimum, but coverage is restricted to 
women over 18. 


ONLY 2 STATES and 2 territories provide state- 
wide minimums for all employees equal to or 
above the Federal minimum of $1 an hour 
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These who are opposed to extending Federal wage 
coverage May argue: 


“Well, the state minimums don’t matter much any- 
way, since most people earn at least $1 an hour any- 
Way.” 


Not so. The fact is that it is in precisely those in- 
dustries which are not covered by Federal law or an 
adequate state law that miserable, and sub-standard 
Wages are paid. 


A 1956 survey in Pennsylvania of wages in the retail 
trades found that approximately 70% of the women 
studied earned $1 an hour or less, (Pennsylvania has 
no minimum wage for retail workers.) A similar study 
in Arkansas revealed wages as low as $7 a week in some 
counties. 


Last winter AFL-CIO investigators interviewed 
workers in different sections of the country who made 
Ic3ss than $1 an hour to see first-hand how they actu- 
ally lived on such small earnings. 


The bulk of these workers were women. The over- 
whelming majority were women with dependents—wid- 
ows with children, wives whose husbands were disabled 
or unemployed, and young girls whose incomes helped 
support brothers and sisters. Invariably these workers 
had accepted such low paying jobs, not out of choice, 
but in desperation. Some lived in areas of widespread 
unemployment. Others were women over 35 who faced 
age barriers in higher paying factory employment. 


since. In New Jersey, a wage order covering restaurants 
was held by the courts invalid so far as employees of 
restaurants operated by hotels are concerned. 


The hodgepodge of State laws 1s not only unfair 
to the employees in a majority of states; it is unfair 
to the employers in the “good law” states because it 
gives an unfair advantage to their competitors in states 
with low-wage laws or no laws at all. 


Finally, let’s remember that the very employers who 
rush to Washington and urge Congress to leave mini- 
mum wage legislation to the states are the same ones 
who lobby in their state capitols against such legisla- 
tion. 


It all adds up to this: the record of the states 
speaks for itself. It’s inadequate as far as coverage of 
workers is concerned, and it’s definitely sub-standard 
as to wages of those who are covered. During the past 
20 years, 22 states have done nothing at all to provide 
minimum wage protection, 2 more have done practically 
nothing, and another 15 have done far too little. With 
that record, there can be no logical reason to expect 
that the states will set decent minimum labor standards 
in the future. 


Only the Federal government can do the job. It’s 
up to Congress to give it the power to do so. That’s 
why RWDSU members are seeing their Congressmen 
now and will continue to urge them to extend cover- 
age under the Federal minimum wage law. 
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Businessmen Agree Fringes 
Good for Business Too 


NEW YORK — Many businessmen contend 
that major fringe benefits paid to workers 
have resulted in higher productivity and gen- 
eral benefits to industry. 


Mill and Factory magazine some weeks ago set out 
to find the costs of major fringe benefits to business 
firms and whether they believed such benefits to 
their workers helped business. 


Major fringe benefits are defined by the magazine 
as paid vacations, paid insurance, hospitalization, un- 
employment insurance and pension plans. It was 
pointed out that not all companies have the whole 
package of fringe benefits. 


In a survey of 250 industries, Mill and Factory 
found that fringe costs range per employee from $901, 
to $1,100 annually in 24 percent of the firms; over 
$1,100 in 13 percent. 


Twenty percent reported fringe costs of $701 to 
$900, while another 15 percent listed fringe costs at 
$500 to $700. Virtually every worker, the survey 
showed, received paid vacations and some form of 
insurance. 


What has management gained from these fringe 
benefits? 


Twenty-one percent said they gained increased 
productivity while 70 percent said better worker mo- 
rale was obtained. The fringe benefits also curbed 
turnover rates. But four percent of the companies ' 
surveyed struck the only sour notes by their report 
that they had gained nothing from the extra fringe 
benefits costs. 





King Solomon's Mines Signs 


. TIMNA, Israel—A comprehensive wage agree- 
ment has been signed at the copper mines at Timna 
in Israel, 15 miles north of the Red Sea port of 
Eilat. Timna is located in the area of the old copper 
mines operated in biblical times by King Solomon. 
Modern mining techniques have recently been 
brought to this place, which has sprung back to life 
after close to 3,000 years. 

The agreement negotiated by the Israel Mines 
and Quarries Co. and Histadrut, the Israel General 
Federation of Labor, fixed working conditions, wage 
rates, social and fringe benefits. 

A combined committee representing both workers 
and management was appointed to deal with the 
building of permanent housing for the workers at 
the nearby port of Eilat. 


Sandburg Raps Kohler 


FLATROCK, N.C. (PAI)—Efforts by the Kohler 
company to use a speech by Carl Sandburg at the 
dedication of Wade House—a historic landmark of 
the pioneers—for its own purposes have brought a 
stinging rebuke from the noted poet. In a letter to 
UAW Local 833, on strike at Kohler’s, Sandburg de- 
clared that Kohler’s press agent had “fabricated ut- 
terances and had a good time putting in my mouth 
words I never said.” The Kohler statement, he de- 
clared, was “unfair and indecent in giving a false 
impression.” 











MURPHY FINDS THE UNION LABEL: 

With the help of a pretty Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers page, film star George 

Murphy gets a lesson in looking for the 

union label at recent Louisville, Ky., state 
fair. 





Rep. Kelley of Pa. Dies; 
Was Noted Friend of Labor 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Rep. Augustine B. Kelley, 
Pennsylvania Democrat and one of the most faithful 
of organized labor’s friends in Congress, is dead at 
the age of 74. Proponent of numerous bills in support 
of economic and social progress for the workingman, 
the Congressman was one of the relatively few to 
have a 100 percent record of “right” votes on the 
1947-1956 record compiled by the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 


Rep. Kelley, who was a member of Congress for 17 
years, was a leader in the fight for Federal aid to 
education and was second-ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 


An active opponent of Taft-Hartley, he was a 
strong leader in the battle for higher minimum 
wages. Although a coal mine owner himself he was 
one of the leading figures in the battle for a Federal 
mine inspection law. His mines are regarded as 
models of safety and he enjoyed close friendship 
with leaders of the United Mine Workers. He had a 
contract with the UMW to which he adhered scru- 
pulously. 


His wife, Mrs. Ella Marie Kelley, was voted Cath- 
olic mother of the year in 1944. The Congressman 
had six sons and three daughters who survive, and 36 
grandchildren. 





Court Upholds Arbitration 
Under Expired ‘Contract 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An obdurate man- 
agement’s long-drawn-out attempt to escape 
arbitration of employee severance pay claims 
under a union contract was finally halted by 
the United States Supreme Court, which re- 
fused Nov. 25 to hear an appeal from a New 
York State court decision upholding the con- 
tract’s arbitration clause. 


Involved were claims of approximately $1,000,000 
for severance pay and other moneys due 315 former 
employees of the Brooklyn Eagle, which suspended 
publication in March, 1955, in the midst of a strike 
by the Newspaper Guild of New York. 

Immediately after the paper suspended, the Guild 
filed demands on the publisher for payment of sev- 
erance pay, accrued vacation, overtime, holiday and 
notice of dismissal pay—and when this was not forth- 
coming moved to arbitrate. 

The paper’s old management, however, obtained a 
quickie injunction, barring arbitration, from a jus- 
tice of New York State Supreme Court. This was re- 
versed by the Appellate Division and again by the 
Court of Appeals (highest court in the state), both 
of which held that the issues must be arbitrated. 
Thereupon the former publisher’s lawyers petitioned 
in Washington for the right to appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, on the ground that only Federal Courts 
have jurisdiction (under the Taft-Hartley Law) in 
labor cases where interstate commerce is involved. 

In rejecting that view, the Supreme Court, in ef- 
fect, ruled not only that the immediate issues must 
be arbitrated under the terms of an agreed-on labor 
contract despite an intervening strike and suspen- 
sion, but that aspects of labor cases that need a court 
airing may be properly heard in state as well as Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Guild’s attorneys promptly called on the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association to reinstate the arbitra- 
tion demand which was originally filed more than 
242 years ago, and this time hearing of the claims 
before an impartial arbitrator may actually be start- 
ed soon. 


Ask Sunkist Boycott 


LOS ANGELES—Charging that Sunkist, biggest 
name in California’s booming agricultural economy, 
“is holding the fort for every anti-labor grower in 
the state’s notoriously open shop agricultural pro- 
cessing industry,” the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers Union has launched a nation-wide “Don’t Buy” 
campaign. 

The UPWA’s decision to launch a consumer boy- 
cott campaign follows three years of court battles 
which resulted last February in a Federal Court 
decision ordering the Sunkist member units to bar- 
gain. They now demand that the union agree to 
inclusion of a “right to work” clause as a condition 
of arriving at a contract. 

Significantly, UPWA’s battle with these Sunkist 
growers takes place against the backdrop of Sen- 
ator Knowland’s candidacy for California governor 
with “Right To Work” as the main campaign issue. 
Knowland kicked off, his campaign for governor 
at a mass meeting of growers at Ventura, Calif., the 
Sunkist-dominated area in which UPWA members 
have been fighting to win a toehold for the union. 








“Drive-in-retailing” is getting a long 
look by the Thom McAn shoe chain. The 
company, in March of this year, opened 
its third drive-in unit—in Hammond, 
Ind.—on the strength of success at two 
installations opened in 1956 in San An- 
tonio and Laredo, Tex. Located in 
fringe areas of communities they serve, 
the three stores stand alone with ade- 
quate parking facilities for their cus- 
tomers. TE BONER. 

Department store business more than 
held its own in 1956, a comprehensive 
study revealed. Sales went ahead more 
strongly than total retail sales, gross 
margin edged up a fraction in the face 
of slightly greater markdowns, the ex- 
pense rise held to reasonably small pro- 
portions, profits before taxes touched 
6% for the first time since 1950, and 
final net earnings were also at the best 
level of the last six years. Findings were 
issued jointly by Harvard Bureau of 


Business Research in Boston, and the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association .. . Allied 
Stores Corp., the country’s biggest de- 
partment store chain, expects sales to 
reach $650 million this year, highest in 
history of the company. 

Grand Union opened its newest super- 
market in Ramsey, N.J. This one, plus 
new store in North Miami, Fla., brings 
to 381 the number of markets now be- 
ing operated by the nation’s second old- 
est food chain .. . Lane Bryant opened 
its 75th and 76th women’s specialty 
shops at Babylon, L.I., and White Plains, 
N.Y. . . . Dominion Stores, Ltd., Cana- 
dian grocery chain, reports sales reach- 
ed an all-time high of $270,518,579 for 
fiscal year ended March 23, 1957, an 
increase of 23.1% from the preceding 
year. Net profit $5,722,981, an increase 
of 32.3%. During the year, 41 retail 
outlets, 30 of them new units, were add- 


ed and 19 were closed. Dominion has 
opened a $4,000,000 service and distri- 
bution center in Montreal, to serve 180 
Dominion and affiliated Thrift and Aca- 
dia stores in Quebec, the Maritimes and 
Eastern Ontario. 
6 ” s 

Increasing sales of nylon hosiery and 
cosmetics in supermarkets have neces- 
sitated creation of the position of super- 
visor of these items at Furr’s Super 
Markets in Texas, and a decision by 
Certified Grocers of California to ware- 
house and service racks of these commo- 
dities. Hosiery buyers for chain stores 
and supermarkets are said to be increas- 
ing pressure on no-seam producers to 
lower unbranded wholesale prices in or- 
der to meet their competitive needs. 

* ~ - 

Although retail volume is steadily in- 
creasing, growing competition, increas- 
ed distribution costs and tight money 


make the 1958 outlook a bleak one for 
retailers, according to Victor Lebow, 
marketing consultant. The small store, 
he feels, faces the worst prospects. Le- 
bow said the retailing field appears to 
be overpopulated, with a present ratio 
of one retailer to every 25 families in 
the country. 
. - ” 

A&P has opened four new supermar- 
kets in the metropolitan New York area. 
Customers help themselves to more than 
4,000 separate items in the stores, which 
are featuring complete self-service, in- 
cluding meats . . . Campbell Soup Co. 
will build new manufacturing plants in 
Manitoba, Can., and Kings-Linn, Eng- 
land. Capacities for producing frozen 
food at several East and Midwest points 
will be enlarged . .. National Shoes 
opened its 143rd store late last month 
in Middletown, N.J., shopping center. 
—Compiled by BARBARA D. SKEETER 
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Lerner, Bond 
Stores Settle 
In Mass. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Substantial wage 
gains and other important improve- 
ments were won in contract settle- 
ments between the New England 
Joint Board and Bond Clothing in 
this city, and the Lerner store in 
nearby Lynn, Mass., Joint Board 
Pres. Joseph Honan reported. 


The Lerner settlement, covering two 
years, provides wage boosts of $4.50 to 
as much as $6.50 for salespeople whose 
earnings are below the top rate of the 
category. 


Other gains are 6 days’ paid sick 
leave, which may accumulate from year 
to year if not used; supper money for 
those working until 7:30 p.m. or later; 
3 days’ paid leave in case of death in the 
family; time and a half after 32 hours 
during a holiday week; vacation pay 
based on average earnings, and an extra 
day’s pay if a holiday falls during an 
employee’s vacation. These workers en- 
joy vacations of 1, 2, and 3 weeks after 
1, 2, and 5 years, respectively. 


$3 Retroactive to March 


The wage increases break down as fol-e 
lows: $3 retroactive to last March, and 
$1.50 effective March 9, 1958 for all em- 
ployees; $1 more Feb. 1, 1958 and another 
$1 Aug. 1, 1958 for sales employees earn- 
ing less than the maximum rate. 


The Bond Clothes non-selling work- 
ers won wage boosts ranging from $2 to 
$7.50 a week, retroactive to Feb. 1, 1957, 
plus 5 cents an hour effective Feb. 1, 
1958. Men’s clothing salesmen won $1.50 
retroactive to last Feb. 1, plus inequitey 
increases of $4 to those below the job 
rate maximum, ; 


The sales employees also won 7 day’s 
paid sick leave, to be figured on the 
same basis as their vacation pay. All 
employees are now covered by paid 
funeral leave of 3 days in case of 
death in the immediate family. 


Joint Board Pres. Honan led the union 
negotiating committees in both shops. 
At Lerner’s the committee included Ruth 
Broughton and Norma Modugno. At 
Bond Clothes, negotiators were Joint 
Board Reps. Irving Rich and Curtis Hay- 
ford, George Wayne and J. Mooney. 


Kushner on Retail Board 
Setting R.1. Minimum Wage 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Nat Kushner, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the RWDSU’s New 
England Joint Board, has been named 
employee representative on the wage 
board to set a minimum wage for retail 
trades in Rhode Island. The appointment 
was made by Director of Labor Arthur 
W. Devine. 


The board will submit, within 60 days 
after its first meeting, a report including 
recommendations for a fair minimum 
wage for retail workers in Rhode Island. 





Van Reade dcamail 
N. Y. AFL Head 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Harry Van Ars- 
dale, business manager of Local 3, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, for the last 23 years, has 
been named president of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York. 

Van Arsdale, 51, fills the unexpired 
term of the late Martin T. Lacey. 

Moe Rosen, vice president of the 
Sheet Metal Workers, nominated Van 
Arsdale at a special council board 
meeting. The IBEW official is expected 
to head the merged New York AFL-CIO 
organization at the end of the year. 


Van Arsdale has led Local 3 into 
many pioneering fields in cooperative, 
low-cost housing developments, free 
scholarships for children of union - 
members, a Boy Scout troop, and anti- 
discrimination measures, Local 3 has 
30,000 members. 
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Local 50 Files Election Petitions 
At Schrafft and Wallace Candy — 


NEW YORK CITY—Steady progress in organizing the 500-worker Schrafft’s candy plant and its subsid- 
lary firm, Wallace Candy, has led to petitions for elections at both plants, Pres. Frank Scida of Local 50 an- 
nounced. He said elections could be expected “in a month or two.” Local 50, Candy & Confectionery Union of 








CONTRACT SIGNING at Gries Reproducer Co. otals new pact between Local, 147 

and plastic parts firm. 10-cent hourly wage boosts, other gains were won. L. to r. at 

table are ‘147’ Business Rep. Caesar Massa, Business Mgr. Ted Bowman, company 

vice-pres. Ehrbrecht and pres, Arthur Gries. Standing are members of union nego- 
tiating committee. 


10c Wage Hike for 270 Won 
At Gries Co. in New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—A new, two-year contract between Local 147 
and Gries Reproducer Co. provides wage boosts of 10 cents an hour for all 
270 employees, Business Mgr. Theodor Bowman reported. Effective Nov. 6, 
the pact was concluded two days earlier. 

The contract provides for a reopener at the end of one year, with the 


stipulation that the union has the right 
to strike if the parties fail to reach 
agreement in negotiations. 

Other improvements in the contract 
are 3 days’ pay for leave in case of death 
in an employee’s family, seniority chang- 
es, and a better leave of absence clause. 
The latter provides that employees 
stricken by injury or illness, whether on 
or off the job, retain their seniority for 
one year if they have less than five 
years’ service, and retain it for 18 months 
if they have service of five years or 
more. 

The company, which produces fine 
castings and plastic parts, at first of- 
fered a percentage increase which the 
workers flatly rejected at a meeting. Af- 
ter further negotiations the firm came 
up to 8 cents, and finally to 10 cents. 


Leading the negotiating committee at 
first was Business Rep. Caesar Massa, 
who was joined by Bowman in the latter 
two sessions. Other committee members 
were Shop Chairman Emil Kontak, Jos- 
eph Gio, Frank Hannigan, Roy Threash, 
Tony Montenero and Jerry Metz. 

Elsewhere’ in the local, negotiations 
with the 8-shop Plating Association got 
under way last week, as The Record went 
to press. The 500 workers, who have been 
meeting for the past month to work out 
demands, seek substantial wage increas- 
es, a pension plan and higher benefits 
under the existing hospitalization pro- 
gram. 

Meanwhile, in the local’s costume jew- 
elry shops, lay-offs have hit as the in- 
dustry suffers from the high rate of im- 
ports. Bowman said that during the past 
two or three months the shops have 
been laying off instead of hiring for the 
usually busy pre-Christmas season. The 
local has been doing its best to place 
these workers in other shops, but employ- 
ment has been low almost everywhére, 
and only a few have found new jobs. 

Imports of merchandise produced by 
European and Far Eastern labor, which 
is paid a fraction of American workers’ 
wages, have plagued the American in- 
dustry for the past few years, 





Leaders of Local 147, Watch & Jewel- 
ry Workers Union, have asked The Rec- 
ord to make clear that this local of the 
RWSDU has no connection whatsoever 
with the Jewelry Workers Int'l Union, 
which has been charged with corrupt 
activities by the McClellan Committee 
of the Senate, and. by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. 


Granger Named to Head 
224’ in Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Righard Gran- 
ger was elected president of Local 224, 
union of the Milton Bradley Co., em- 
ployees, in balloting which saw 98% of 
the 325 members turn out on Nov. 26. 
He defeated Roy Lyndon, who had held 





the post on a temporary basis since Oct. - 


1, when George Driscoll resigned to take 
a job as company executive. 

Another incumbent, Edward English, 
was defeated for the vice-presidency by 
Raymond Herschell, who also won over 
a third candidate, Frank Zuccala. All 
three incumbent trustees were returned 
to their posts. They are John Mahoney, 
Edward McGovern and Anthony Zy- 
bura. A fourth candidate for trustee, 
Harold Woodie, was out-polled by each 
of the other three. 

Elected unopposed were Recording Sec. 
Harriet Raeside, Sec.-Treas. Joseph Don- 
ahue, and Sgt.-at-Arms Joseph Tighe. 
Grievance and negotiating committee- 
men named were Bolislaw Gorski, An- 
thony Grassetti, and Eward McGovern. 





~~ Boss Can't Eavesdrop 


the RWDSU, has been conducting cam- 
paigns at the two plants since last sum- 
mer. 


Local 50 first filed a petition for the 
bakery unit cf Schrafft’s, but as the 
drive progressed and more and more 
workers signed up, the union amended 
its petition to include the entire plant 
at a National Labor Relations Board 
hearing last month. The company then 
asked for a postponement, claiming it is 
too busy to take time out for an election. 

Meanwhile, the union’s campaign con- 
tinues to sign up more members every 
day. Organizers Valentime Zorros, Neal 
Longarzo and Tony Scida see to the 
weekly distribution of leaflets, visit em- 
ployees at their homes, and work with 
the rank and file organizing committee 
inside the plant. 

The committee, consisting of about 15 
of the oldest and most respected work- 
ers in the plant, is doing a good job, 
Scida said. 


Majority Signed at Wallace 


At Wallace Candy, where Bill Schrei- 
ber has been picketing since last August 
in protest over being fired for union ac- 
tivity, a healthy majority of the 155 
workers have signed up and the union 
has petitioned for an election covering 
the entire plant. 

Unorganized since its beginnings, 
Schrafft, whose corporate name is the 
Frank G. Shattuck Co., has managed to 
keep unions out in the past with such 
devices as gifts for employees when they 
get married and have babies, consistent 
employment with plenty of overtime, 
Christmas bonuses and others. But wage 
rates are much lower than those in Lo- 
cal 50 shops, and only by worksing 50 
and 60 hours a week can the workers 
make a living. 

Employees at Wallace earn 25 to 30 
cents an hour less than at Loft’s, a Lo- 
cal 50 shop. 


N. Y. Phone Local 
Elects Chairladies 


NEW YORK CITY—RWDSU Local 
780, union of telephone answering service 
employees in this city will conduct a 
series of membership meetings in each 
of the five boroughs this month, to elect 
chairladies who will represent their bor- 
oughs in contract negotiations and at 
the RWDSU Convention in Chicago next 
year, Pres. Jerry Fischer reported. 

Both daytime and evening meetings 
have been scheduled, in order to facili- 
tate the largest possible turnnout of 
members. Fischer said attendance at 
daytime meetings had fallen off recently, 
and urged night shift workers to correct 
this during the coming meetings. 

Brooklyn members will meet at Pros- 
pect Hall on Prospect Ave. on Dec. 11; 
Manhattan people at the Newspaper 
Guild building on West 44th Street on 
Dec. 17; Queens members at Liberty 
Auditorium, Richmond Hill on Jan 6, and 
those on Long Island at the Elks Build- 
ing, Hempstead, on Jan. 16. Bronx mem- 
bers were meeting at The Clubroom at 
563 E. Tremont Ave. on Dec. 3 as The 
Record went to press. 
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NEW YORK CITY—The law forbids an employer to eavesdrop on the tele- 
phone calls of a worker he suspects of being disloyal, even if the calls are made 
on a company phone. Nor can the boss have a private detective eavesdrop for him. 


State Attorney Gen. Louis J. Lefkowitz gave this interpretation of a 1957 
anti-wiretapping statute recently in an opinion requested by Secretary of State 
Carmine G. DeSapio, whose department is responsible for licensing of private 
detectives. 














BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Sixteen hundred employees at the Post Cer- 
eals and Carton & Container Divisiaas of General Foods Corp. here won 
average wage increases of 16 cents an hour for one year late last month 
in negotiations on a contract reopener, Local 374 Pres. Forrest Powers 


announced. 

The increase is the largest ever 
and will raise the total annual pay- 
roll of union members by $700,000, Pow- 
ers said. The contract is due to expire 
in November of 1958. 


The increase brings rates of a woman 
packer who earned $1.89 an hour, for ex- 
ample, to a new high of $2.05 an hour. 
Other examples cited by Powers were 
a maintenance electronic technician or 
@ carton and container pattern maker. 
These jobs before the increase brought 
$2.60 an hour, and they now are rated 
at $2.76. 


Other effects of the wage boost are 
an increase in the value of benefits which 
are figured on a percentage of base rates, 
Among these are retirement insurance, 
sick leave, vacation and holiday pay. 
These will amount in value to 24 per- 
cent of base pay. 


In addition to the wage hike the 
amended contract also provides for: 


@ Improvements in the average incen- 





Strike Benefits 
Held Untaxable 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. (PAI)—A Federal 
jury here has held that strike benefits 
paid out by a union are gifts and there- 
fore are not taxable—thus setting a 
precedent that is likely to have great 
importance for many unions. 


The case involved Allen Kaiser, a Koh- 
ler striker, who was assesseed $108 by 
the Internal Revenue Department which 
for the past 35 years has held that strike 
assistance given by a union is taxable. 
The assessment was based on assistance 
given in 1954 in the amount of $565 in 
food, rent and other provisions. 


There were indications that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will appeal the verdict 
to a high court. 


UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey 
commented: 


“The amount of tax money involved 
in the Kohler strike itself, based upon 
the amount of assistance given to hun- 
dreds of strikers, might well reach 1/2 
million dollars, if the former position 
of the Internal Revenue Department is 
upheld. If the Milwaukee decision is up- 


held in the higher courts, the Kohler 


strikers will benefit by that amount and 
an important precedent for all labor will 
have been established. 


“This decision by a jury of our peers 
on the basis of all the evidence present- 
ed by the government and the UAW is 
@ vindication of our position that strike 
relief paid to workers forced on strike 
by a dictatorial and feudalistic employer 
is not subject under the law to Federal 

- {ncome taxes.” 





5¢ Raise in Akron at 
Greyhound Restaurant 


AKRON, O.—A new contract with the 
management of the Greyhound Post 
restaurant provides the 20 employees 
with wage increases of five cents an hour, 
Int’] Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 


The wage boost, which will affect up 
to 30 employees in the shop’s summer 
season, is effective Jan. 1, when increas- 
es of 25 cents a day will be paid. Next 
Nov. 1 another 15 cents a day will be 
added, for a total of 40 cents a day, or 
five cents an hour. 


The negotiating committee, which was 
led by Ingles, included the unit chair- 
lady, Miss Piscotta, Exec. Sec. Juanita 
Overly, and vice-chairlady Beatrice 
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won in the history of both divisions, 





tive pay method for women employees; 


@® Minimum incentive earnings for all 
jobs in the food processing warehouse, 
and about 10% of jobs in the carton and 
container warehouse; 


@ A straight hourly base rate for pro- 
duction truck drivers previausly on the 
wage incentive plan, thus putting all 
maintenance and engineering employees 
on the same wage structure. 


Prior to the November 1958 contract 
expiration, the union is seeking to have 
the vacation and sick leave policies al- 
tered to provide four weeks vacation 
after twenty years and sick leave pay 
after the third day of illness, Powers 
said. 


Negotiating for the union were Harry 
Hamblin, Carl Campbell, Max Engel, 
Freed Messner, Harold Tyson, Mayme 
Smith, Vernon Burrill, Ira Rainwater 
and President Powers. Russ Miller, Hen- 
ry Braddock, Russ Vander Veen, and R. 
B. Cribbs, personnel manager for Post 
Division and Carton & Container Divi- 
sion, represented the company. 





BIGGEST WAGE BOOST ever won at Post Cereals in Battle Creek, Mich. is spelled 

out in contract being signed by Local 374 Pres. Forrest Powers, above. One-year gain 

averaging 16 cents an hour came in wage reopener. Others at table, 1. to r., ‘374’ V-P 

Vernon Burrill, Post personnel mgr. R. B. Cribbs, Mayme Smith. Standing, Russ 

Miller of firm, Harry Hamblin, Henry Braddock of firm, Carl Campbell, Max Engel, 
Russ VanderVeen of firm, Freed Messner and Harold Tyson. 





Spencer Vote Victory Hinges on Challenges 


CHICAGO, Ill—An RWDSU victory in the Nov. 20th election at Spencer Press, a book warehouse and of- 
fice, hung in the balance last week as the National Labor Relations Board acted on the union’s challenge of 21 
votes cast against the union by employees who are ineligible to vote under the law, Chicago Joint Board Pres. 


Henry Anderson reported. Of about 170 
workers, 77 voted for the RWDSU and 
69 for no union, 


“We have every reason to believe that 
the Board will uphold our challenge,” 
Anderson said. “Everyone of the 21 
votes were cast by people who are clearly 
not eligible to vote in an election. They 
are confidential secretaries, supervisors 
and department heads.” 


A sudden, all-out attack on the un- 
fon on the eve of the election cut into 
the union’s strength. The company’s ac- 
tions fitted closely the pattern of union 
busting recently exposed before a Senate 
committee hearing on the activities of 
Nathan Shefferman and his Labor Rela- 
tions Associates, Anderson said. 


He pointed out that Spencer Press is 
closely identified with Sears, Roebuck, 
the firm whose use of Shefferman’s un- 
ion-busting services was detailed before 
the Senate committee in the past tew 
months. Spencer operates the Sears Read- 
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For a blueprint of the Shefferman 

method of union-busting, see feature 

article on Page 11 of this issue of The 

Record. 
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ers’ Club, a book club, and does other 
work in association with the huge mail 
order concern. 


The company’s anti-union campaign 
was launched shortly before the election, 
and continued well into the 24-hour per- 
iod before the balloting during which the 
law prohibits an employer from conduct- 
ing anti-union activity. It consisted of 
meetings of top executives with the en- 
tire plant at first, and then with small 
groups of workers throughout the plant, 
at which the workers were urged to vote 
against the union. 


The day before the election, at quit- 
ting time, two company-minded workers 
were given time off in order to enable 


them to be on hand with anti-union 
leaflets as the other workers Ieft for 
the day. 


Earlier, the company addressed skill- 
fully worded letters to the workers at 
their homes, and permitted its agents 
to talk against the union on the job 
while warning others against pro-un- 
ion talk. 


Despite these actions by the company, 
the union won a clear majority of the 
votes, and is insisting that its challenges 
be upheld so that the victory is not stolen 
away by ineligible voters. 


Anderson said the Labor Board is ex- 
pected to act on the union’s challenges 
in the next week or two. Meanwhile, the 
workers have expressed themselves as 
ready to continue the campaign to bring 
the union into their ~sshop. The results 
of the election, and plans for future ac- 
tion, were discussed at a membership 
meeting held late last month. 





AT ANNUAL STEWARDS’ AFFAIR of Local 125 in St. Joseph, Mo., chief stewards Muryle Coy for women and 

Bob Dyche for men, are shown in photo at left. Union sponsored dinner and dance for stewards and their 

wives Oct. 15 saw 23 on-the-job leaders attending. At right, in front row. |. to r., Chester Weber, Borden Tay- 

lor and Bill Bartles. Second row, Steve Mallory, Charles Jackson, James 

James Fortune, A. D. Thomson and Kenneth DeRoin. Back row, Jess Graves, Muryle Coy, Hazel Reid, Bea 
Brady, Arley Littlejohn, Alfred Karns and Chester Keling. 


Edwards, Wilbur Withoit, Bob Dyche, 
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LETS EXAMINE SOME . 
OF THE ADVANTAGES 
THE AVERAGE WORKER 
Is GUARANTEED UNDER 
THE PROPOSED » 

RIGHT TO WORK 
LAWS... 












































Pact Talks Follow Vote Win 
For Amer. Bakery Salesmen 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Negotiations for a first contract with the Ameri- 
can Baking Company began last month, some three weeks after the 60 
route salesmen and Thrift Store employees voted for the RWDSU in a Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Regional Dir. Irving Lebold described 
the first session as a friendly one. The 
management and union representatives 
know each other from dealings in other 
plants of the firm in the South. An ini- 
tial “offer” by the company to sign a 
contract without any changes in present 
Wages or conditions was rejected out of 


Lebold Indictment 
Killed in S. C. 
As Unconstitutional 


FLORENCE, S.C.—A state law design- 
ed to hamper union organization—and 
used in an attempt to jail RWDSU Re- 
gional Dir. Irving Lebold—has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, and the charges 
against Lebold have been dropped. At- 
torneys for the RWDSU fought against 
the indictment, and a 12th Judi- 
cial Circuit judge quashed the indict- 
ment and ruled the law unconstitutional. 
The indictment was brought against 

ae Lebold as a result of 

# the organizing cam- 

E paign at the A & P 

supermarkets in 
this city. 

The law, which 
applied to about 20 
counties in South 
Carolina, forbade 
union organizers to 
* sign up workers un- 
less they had first 
secured a. license. 
& an Requirements for 
ORO SMS % the license included 

Irving Lebold one year’s residen- 
ce in Florence County. County authorities 
could refuse to issue the permit. Even 
if it was granted, the permit was good 
only for 60 days, and then had to be 
renewed. 

Judge Brailsford ruled the law un- 
constitutional because it applied to only 
a few of the many counties in the state, 
and the South Carolina constitution says 
that such laws must apply throughout 
the state. The union was represented 
by J. Shepherd Thompson of the law 
firm of Thompson and Poteat of Geor- 
getown, S. C. 

Laws similar to the one in this state 
are being challenged by unions in other 
southern states. 

Meanwhile, Lebold reported, the NLRB 
is investigating union charges that the 
A & P management has committed un- 
fair labor practices in its Florence stores. 

















hand by the union committee. Lebold and 
Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker led the com- 
mittee of eight rank and file members. 

The workers’ demands center on rais- 
ing salesmen’s base pay to $30 from the 
present $24 a week, plus commission 
boosts of one-half percent to a total of 
eight percent; employer payments on 
their behalf to the RWDSU Southeastern 
States Health and Welfare Plan and 
Pension Plan, and a guaranteed draw of 
$80 a week instead of $70. 

Route salesmen at the company’s 
Gadsden, Ala. plant are presently cov- 
ered by the Health and Welfare Plan, 
and the Pension Plan will go into effect 
there early next year. — 

Also important on the program for a 
first contract are a reduction in the un- 
reasonable amount of paper work the 
men now do, as well as elimination of 
loading and unloading trucks; job se- 
curity provisions, and an effective griev- 
ance procedure. 


NLRB 


The South 





Election Dec. 6 


At Big Carolina Dairy — 


DURHAM, N. C.—Employees of Long Meadow Farms dairy here were 
voting their choice of union in a National Labor Relations Board election 
Dec. 6, as The Record-was in the mails. 

The outlook for an RWDSU victory was good, Regional Dir. Irving 
Lebold said, basing his opinion on the way the workers have stood firmly 
against a company campaign of intimidation during the weeks prior to 


the election. 

Management opened up on the work- 
ers after its maneuvers to delay an elec- 
tion, or avoid it altogether, were de- 
feated. The NLRB refused to allow man- 
agement claims and then ordered the 
election. 

In the face of such company actions 
as firing two workers, inserting anti- 
union literature into pay envelopes, and 
calling individuals in to warn them 
against voting for the union, more em- 
ployees have signed up, making the un- 
ion majority even greater than it has 
been, and they are turning out for the 
weekly union meetings in greater num- 
bers than ever. 

As of early last week the number of 
signed up members was close to 60 of 
the 72 plant employees and route sales- 
men working at the Durham plant. 


‘Unfair’ Charges Filed 


The union has filed charges of unfair 
labor practices with the Labor Board, 
but these are being held in abeyance 
until after the election, Lebold said. 

Organizer R. W. Parker is working on 
the campaign with Lebold, as’ is AFL- 
CIO Organizer Ray Schnell, who pitched 
in during the final week before the elec- 
tion. 

“he company runs the largest dairy in 
this area of the state, with distribution 
depots located in other cities. The union 
has begun to organize the 70 employees, 
mostly route salesmen, at these depots. 


Coffee Break Safe 


CUBA, Mo. (PAI)—Members of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
employed at the Fleming Manufacturing 
Co,, are finding coffee “good to the last 
drop.” 

The company tried to take away the 
“coffee break” when the workers voted for 
the IAM as its bargaining agent. The 
National Labor Relations Board, how- 
eyer, ruled that management had com- 
mitted an unfair labor practice and or- 
dered the firm to negotiate with the 
union on coffee breaks as well as wages 
and hours. 





Election Dec. 10 
At Local 26 
In Suffolk, Va. 


SUFFOLK, Va—An unusual experi- 
ment in local union democracy comes 
to its climax this week, when the mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 26 go to the polls 
to vote for new officers of the local. The 
election due Dec. 10, is being held after 
more than a year during which five mem- 
bers served three months each as trainee 
organizers on the staff of the local. Each 
was working to learn the local’s admin- 
istration and at the same time to show, 
for the members’ benefit, what kind of 
full time leader he would make. ad 


The method was adopted after the 
death on Sept. 5, 1956, of Pres. Leroy 
Harris, who led the union of peanut plant 
workers for many years. 


Parker, Bailey Candidates 


Nominations, held Nov. 26, were wide 
open. Two former trainees are running 
for president—Lock Parker and Alfred 
Bailey. One former trainee, John Ward, 
Jr., is up for vice-president along with 
Theodocia Davis, Stanley Pierce and 
Isaac J. Baker. 


A board member’s post, vacated by 
the death last year of Sidney Jones, is 
also up for election. Nominees are Wil- 
liam Lundy, Mary Lee Newsome, Cad 
“Junior” Jones, Alphonse Williams, and 
Irma Cross. 


The voting will be by secret ballot at 
polls set up by the Local 26 elections 
committee at each of the plants. The lo- 
cal represents about 1,500 members in 
such well known companies as Planter’s 
Peanut, Suffolk Peanut, Lummis Peanut 
Co. and others. 





Va. Local Fights Washroom Time Check 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Unfair actions by Planter’s Peanut management and by one of its representatives will 
come up for examination by an arbitrator soon as a result of union grievance action, Sec-Treas. Robbie Mae 


Riddick reported. 

One of the two beefs concerns a new 
company rule that workers have to re- 
port to their foreman or forelady before 
going to the washroom, and again on 
their return. The aim, of course, is to 
record time in and time out. The work- 
ers’ resentment of this procedure hit a 
high point when management issued 150 
warning slips in one day to employees 
who had ignored the rule. 


Await Arbiter’s Ruling 

At that point union representatives 
met with management, which was threat- 
ening to suspend those who failed to ob- 
serve the rule. The company at first 
tried to deny the union’s right to act in 
the matter, but finally management 
agreed to arbitration and said it would 
not try to enforce the rule pending the 
arbitrator’s decision. 

In another case headed for arbitration, 
Local 26 will insist on pay for a worker 
suspended for two days by the arbitrary 
and unfair action of the head watchman, 
also known as the company’s chief se- 
curity officer. 

In still another grievance the union 
has won the first round in meetings with 
the company. Management has been vi- 
olating the contract’s two hours call-in 





pay in the case of the construction crew. 
The company at first argued that a man 
in this job, which involves working most- 
ly outdoors, should have sense enough 
not to come to work on a raimy day. 
Management then said it would offer 
the men work in the rain, and if they 
refused, it would then not have to give 
the two hours’ pay since the contract 


only calls on the company to offer work 
or give the call-in pay. 


The union committee then promptly 
pointed out that the contract also calls 
for the company to furnish boots and 
raincoats. This stumped management, 
and it asked for more time to work some- 
thing out for the construction crew. 





Health Plan ‘Breakthru’ in Gadsden 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Local 645, union of 
the auto service workers in this city, has 
scored a breakthrough in what was a 
solid wall of employer resistance to the 
union’s demand for coverage by the 
RWDSU Southeastern States Health and 
Welfare Plan, Ass’t Area Dir. Frank 
Parker reported. 

The only issue for the workers in this 
year’s contract campaign was winning 
the Welfare Plan. First of the seven em- 
ployers to agree to the Plan was the Buck 
Smith Auto Body shop. Next in line, said 


~ Parker, appears to be the Van Slyke Lin- 


coln-Mercury dealer, with whom negotia- 
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tions are now under way. 

In the midst of the contract drive, L.C. 
Tucker, who recently came out of the 
shop and onto the Joint RWDSU Coun- 
cil staff, signed up the 30 workers of Pier- 
son Chevvy, the last important unorgan- 
ized holdout in the industry in this city. 
An election Nov. 14 resulted in a 24 to 4 
vote for the union. 

The 125 members of Local 645 enjoy 
the finest wage rates and working con- 
ditions of their industry anywhere in the 
South, Parker said, and they ‘seek now to 
round out their conditions with health 
‘care Jor themselves and their families. 
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Unemployment Crisis 
Growing, Jodoin Warns 


OTTAWA—Emergency government action is necessary to meet a situa- 
tion which appears to be “inevitable,” based on latest unemployment fig- 
ures, Claude Jodoin, president of the Canadian Labor Congress, declared. 

“When we met the Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet on 
Oct. 21 we said we thought unemployment figures might reach as high 
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Cur Celebrates 25th Birthday 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—The CCF party celebrated its 25th anniversary with 
banquets all across Canada, with the publication of a Souvenir Book reminiscent 
of the last quarter century, and with special stamps or seals for letters. 

Prominent CCF leaders and others sympathetic to the movement addressed 
the banquets. The stamps, sold at $1 per sheet of 50, were mailed to a substan- 
tial portion of the party membership. The billingual souvenir book, which recalls 
memories of the CCF’s 25-year fight for social democracy in Canada, is now 
available. 

The ideas for publicizing the 25th anniversary celebrations came in a large 
part from recently-retired National Secretary Lorne Ingle. At a CCF National 
Executive meeting last June in Winnipeg, a special 25th anniversary committee 
was appointed to make plans for the celebrations. Lorne Ingle; Grace McInnis, 
daughter of first party leader J. S. Woodsworth; Ontario provincial secretary 
Ken Bryden; National Secretary Carl Hamilton were appointed to the committee. 

Among the major banquets held across Canada were the following: 

Montreal: Nov. 28, with speakers M. J. Coldwell and Murdo Martin, M. P. 
for Timmins, 

Vancouver: Nov. 30, with speakers Robert Etrachan, CCF opposition leader 


as 450,000 for persons without work and 
seeking jobs, and 700,000 for applicants 
at- unemployment offices,” Mr. Jodoin 
said. 

“It now seems obvious that our esti- 
mates were low. The figures now issued 
confirm our fears that unemployment 
this winter may be the worst since the 
war. The October figure of 208,000 per- 
gons without work and seeking jobs is 
more than double the 98,000 reported 
for last October, even allowing for in- 
creases in the working forces. 

“Information reaching us _ indicates 
that since October the situation has be- 
come even more serious. If this trend 
continues there will be at least half a 
million people without jobs by March, 
which is more than one in every ten 
workers, There will be at least 750,000 
persons registered at national employ- 
ment service offices, which is one of every 
seven workers. Both these figures may 
turn out to be considerably higher; we 
feel our estimates are still conservative. 

Emergency Action Needed 

“We recognize that the government 
has taken certain steps in an effort to 
try to meet this situation, but they are 
not likely to have an immediate effect 
on employment. Substantial results may 





not come until spring and meantime the 
unemployed have to feed themselves and 
their families, pay rent, and meet mort- 
gage payments. With winter employment 
on the scale that seems probable, this 
constitutes a national emergency and 
calls for emergency action. 

“We believe immediate action should 
be taken to provide substantial increases 
in unemployment insurance, The 5l-week 
maximum should be restored and season- 
al benefits extended to cover Decem- 
ber. Unemployed immigrants should re- 
ceive assistance along lines recently pro- 
posed to the government by both the 
Canadian Welfare Council and the Can- 
adian Labor Congress. 

“The Dominion-Provincial conference 
should consider the inadequacy of the 
present national public assistance act and 
the possibility of getting the provinces 
which are still outside it, particularly On- 
tario and Quebec, to come under it at 
once and take immediate national action 
if they refuse. 

“These measures must be taken prompt- 
ly if human suffering is to be avoided. 
At the same time every possible step 
should be taken to maintain employ- 
ment at the highest possible level.” 


in the B.C. legislature, and Alex MacDonald, M.P. for Vancouver-Kingsway. 

Toronto: Dec. 7, with speakers deputy leader Stanley Knowles, and honorary 
Canadian Labor Congress president A. R. Mosher. 

Winnipeg: In conjunction with the Manitoba provincial CCF convention 
Dec. 5 and 6, with speaker Saskatchewan premier T. C. Douglas. 

Ottawa: Dec. 4, with speakers Mr. Mosher and CLC research director Dr. 


Eugene Forsey. 


Alberta and Saskachewan held a number of major banquets through the 


provin Ss. 
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Labor Presents Its Proposals 


For Saskatchewan Legislation 


REGINA, Sask.—For four hours on Nov. 15 the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment heard labor’s recommendations for legislation in the coming year. 
High on the agenda were such issues as raising the provincial minimum 


wage to $1 an hour, increasing work- 
men’s compensation to 100% instead of 
the present 75% of earnings, and pro- 
hibiting use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. 

Leading the unionists was Pres. Fred 
McClelland of the Saskatchewan Fed- 
eration of Labor. RWDSU members were 
among 70 representatives of the unions 
of the province. Present for the RWDSU 





Vice-Pres. “4 Stewart preei his niet. 


Int’l Rep. George Sparman, ‘414’ Director 


RB. Gisbourhe is Ontario legislator. 














Organizing 
Keynote 
at ‘414’ 

Convention 


TORONTO, Ont.—Int’l Sec.-Treas. 
Al Heaps, discussing a proposed org- 
anizing campaign in a large Canad- 
fan retail chain, told the Seventh 
Annual Convention of Local 414 that 
benefits and conditions could be im- 
proved 20 percent as the result of 
a successful organizing drive, and 
urged that the general membership 
be mobilized to support the cam- 
paign. 


The convention, best attended in the 
history of the province-wide local, took 
place at RWDSU headquarters in this 
city on Sunday, Nov. 24. Fifty-two del- 
egates represented the organized waree- 
house and stores of Dominion Stores, Ltd., 
National Grocers, Scales and Roberts, 
Dominion Citrus, Leather Cartaage, Elli- 
tot-Marr, York Trading, and others lo- 
cated throughout Ontario. 


Int'l Rep. George Spaxman, director of 
the local, reported that in the last year 
the local has grown by more than 500 
members, and Eastern Area Dir. George 
Barlow expressed gratification at the 
good progress made by the local in his 
address to the convention. Reginald Gis- 
bourne, a CCF member of the Ontario 
Legislature and a member of Local 1005, 
United Steelworkers, spoke on the force 
that politicians can wield in passing laws 
for and against labor unions. He declar- 
ed that the only way to get pro-labor 
legislation is for union members to be 
active in politics and win representation 
in the legislature. 








F. Leake of Toronto takes floor. 





Regional Director Geo. Barlow reports. 











were Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek, Sask. 
Joint Board Pres, John Poth, Rep. Len 
Wallace and executive board member Don 
Mills, Local 568 Pres. Harold Gellner and 
executive board member Mary Porter, 
Local 540 Treas. Herb Zotzman, and Lo- 
cal 542 Pres. Joe Brown. 


The legislative recommendations were 
read. by SFL Exec. Sec. W. G. Davies to 
a group of Government leaders including 
Premier T. C. Douglas and Labor Minis- 
ter C.C, Williams, as well as the heads 
of the departments of education, public 
works and highways, and the provincial 
secretary, Russ Brown. 


The union brief contained labor's views 
on a number of matters affecting the 
public in addition to strictly labor ques- 
tions. Among these were changes in elec- 
toral districts to improve representation 
in the legislature, the renting of school 
books to pupils in the public schools, 
development of more provincial recrea- 
tion facilities, jury pay increases from 
the present $6 to $15 a day, publicly 
assisted low-cost housing, and liberal- 
ization of the liquor laws. 


Maple Leafs Vote 
For Players’ Assn. 


TORONTO (CPA)—Toronto Maple 
Leafs hockey players have voted un- 
animously to have the National Hockey 
League Players’ Association act as their 
bargaining agent. All 18 players signed 
an application presented to the Ontario 
Labor Relations Board November 18. The 
application stresses that the Association 
is a true trade union within the terms 
of the Ontario Labor Act. 


Several lawyers were called in to ad- 
vise the players during a three-hour 
secret meeting in the Leafs’ dressing 
room at Maple Leaf Gardens here. NHL 
Players’ Association counsel Milton 
Mound of New York was asked afterwards 
if the Association was considering drop- 
ping its $3 million suit against the NHL, 
but replied that he was only the agent 
of the hockey players’ union and did not 
make its decisions. 


Counsel Mound has called recent 
speeches by several high ranking club and 
league officials—‘‘a form of intimida- 
tion.” The Maple Leaf players were ad- 
dressed by League president Clarence 
Campbell and Conn Smythe, president of 
the Maple Leaf Gardens, and Toronto 
coach Billy Reay. 


On Oct. 11 the NHL Players’ Associa- 
tion filed a $3 million action charge 
ing a monopoly over professional hockey. 
Some time earlier, the NHL club owners 
refused to negotiate salaries and work- 
ing conditions with the Association. 
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Must Missiles 
Deprive U.S. 
Of 

Hard-Won 


Social Gains? 


Sputnik I and II are going to cost the American tax payer money. 
One estimate is that an accelerated missile program next year may 
boost the defense budget at least $2 billion. 

Who’s to pay for this extra cost, the need for which few Americans 
will dispute? 

Already the propaganda guns are booming. President Eisenhower 
himself fired the first gun in his second “chins up” speech to the nation 
when he declared that economies were necessary and then added sar- 
castically that undoubtedly “the pressure groups will wail in anguish.” 

He did not elaborate on what “pressure groups” he meant, but it 
didn’t take long for most of the conservative American press to name 
names and the names that have been coming up are: 

Farmers; Veterans; Labor; and the whole New Deal welfare pro- 
gram, including the school kids, the unemployed, and the oldsters now 
teceiving or in line for social security—in brief, everybody but the 
businessman. 

The campaign for making economies at the expense of the social 
services is now going full blast. The official organs of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the U.8. Chamber of Commerce and the 
financial newspapers and magazines are working hard to protect the 
interests of their business and industrial clients. 


They want the budget balanced, the debt ceiling lowered, and busti-. 


ness taxes reduced—so that investors will have more money to invest, 
Yet they also want us to spend whatever is necessary in answer to the 
Sputniks, The way to do this they will agree is to cut out “unnecessary” 
spending, and the “unnecessary“ spending invariably turns out to be 
in the areas of agriculture, social welfare, veterans service and benefits, 
conservation of natural resources, public housing, aid to education and 
similar Federal activities. 


Labor, Liberal Groups Fight Back, 


On the other hand, there is a group of Washington leaders of na- 
tional educational, welfare, housing, health, religious, farm and labor 
Organizations that is not going to take this lying down. They have set 
up an “information committee” to fight destruction of the hard won 
social gains of the past 20 years. 

They believe that among the ways to provide more money for nec- 
essary defense, including missiles, is not to cut out the very services that 
contribute to the strength of America but to find the money through 
the elimination of tax loopholes for the upper brackets. 

WOME AGILE AEE AE SNE IR RETO CBT TILER GOOSEN NO 3 ES i 
This article was prepared by the Public Affairs Institute (PAI), 
which regularly services the labor press with news and feature arti- 

cles, as part of its “Washington Window.” 
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® Through the lowering of oil depletion allowances which have 
created a whole crop of new millionaires; 


® Through the reversal of the “tight money” policy which has in- 
creased interest on the public debt by billions of dollars and is keeping 
the economy from expanding and thus broadening the tax base. 

They point to the loss of $2 billion in wages and salaries during the 
past two months as a result of a drop in the national economy, much of 
it caused by defense cutbacks. 

This “Information Committee,” meeting in Washington, has out- 
lined a pi to show the “indispensable character of the services 
being rendered and the vital loss of national strength which would fol- 
lew the cutting of any of the welfare programs.” 

The committee has charged: 

© That while the President is telling the American people about 
the need for more scientists, his Budget Bureau is busy working on the 
next proposed federal budget in which the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department budget is being pared to the very bone; 


@ That the President is confronted with either seeking to raise the 
debt limit, or cutting out all major programs of conservation and devel- 
opment of our natural resources; 


® That with the farm problem still unsolved, and farmers going 
ever deeper into debt or bankruptcy, the next move will be to take out 
of them the little government support they are now getting, if Secre- 
tary Benson has his way; 

® That with the number of families increasing, and a larger num- 
ber of housing starts needed, plans are underway to cut back federal 
support of housing; 


® That all this is being done under the guise of “tightening our 
belts” to aid national defense, while conservative forces take advantage 
of the situation to cut out things they never wanted the government to 
pay for in the first place; 


® And that, unless widespread pressure is built up-among the peo~ 
ple in their home communities, unwise and hasty legislation can destroy 
many of the social and economic gains of the past two decades. 

This, then, is the way in which the battle lines are being drawn. 

The arguments of both sides will resound through the halls of Con- 
gress next year as the second session of the 85th Congress gets down to 
the job of deciding how much more we need to spend on our defenses 
and who is to pay for it. 

What is now clear is that the farmer, the veteran and the working 
man will be the chief targets, and that they are in for difficult days un< 
less they fight back. 
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Writer-Producer Stan Weinstein, who doubles as a Macy shoe salesman, rehearses lines in his - 
play with youthful actress Carolyn Strickland. 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


“TI sell shoes in order to make a living. I 
write plays in order to express the things I 
believe in.” That’s how Stanley Weinstein of 
RWDSU Local 1-S explains his double life ‘as 
a part-time shoe salesman at R. H. Macy’s de- 
partment store in New York, and a playwright 
whosé three one-act plays are being performed 
at the Local 1-S auditorium, where they have 
been seen by many union members and others 
since they opened Nov. 15. 


Among the first-nighters last month was 
the world famed drama critic of The New York 
Times, Brooks Atkinson. In his review of the 
plays, collectively titled “The Twisting Road,” 
Atkinson indicated admiration for the writer’s 
integrity, his competence as a playwright, the 
“taste and warmth” of the acting of the Antoine 
Players, and the excellence of the settings and 
lighting. 


Weinstein, who writes under the name of 
Burt Marnik, is very happy over the fact that 
his work has been reviewed by the dean of 
drama critics. Actually though, he feels his 
plays deserve to be considered by Mr. Atkinson 
of The Times just as any other production in 
the booming off-Broadway theatre receives the 
pfofessional critics’ regular attention. 


Bundle of Energy 


A small man of 38, who seems always to have 
a wry smile on his face, Weinstein is a bundle 
of dynamic energy, particularly when he’s push- 
ing a production and attending to a thousand 
and one details himself in his role of play- 
wright-producer. In connection with the pres- 
ent production of “The Twisting Road,” for 
example, he brought in his own lights and 
built an extension to the existing stage in the 
union’s auditorium. This is in addition to help- 
ing out at rehearsals, seeing to the plays’ pro- 
motion and advertisement in the union and in 
the New York newspapers—and working five 
hours a day in the busy Macy ladies’ shoe de- 
partment. 


Stan is grateful to his union for its help 
in providing the use of its auditorium and other 
facilities at a modest rental, which is actually 
just enough to cover custodial and electrical 
expenses. In the local newspaper, “Local 1-S 
News,” Editor Dick Pastor sees to it that the 
plays get plenty of notice among the 8,000 
Macy employees, and posters advertising the 
plays dot the walls and street level windows 
of the ‘1-S’ headquarters. 


In other, less tangible ways too, the union 
has provided some of the stuff that goes into 
a:writer’s work. Says Stan, “Union life, in which 
I participate as-actively as I can, is a healthy 
life for any creative person. This union, after 
all, is for decent things; it exists to help work- 
ing people of all kinds and-all colors fight for 
a better life. My plays are aipied at the same 






things, and the union gives me the best kind 
of atmosphere to work in.” 


“The Twisting Road,” is a collection of three 
stories of life in the South today, dealing with 
relationships between Negroes and whites. It is 
the second work of Stan’s that has been pro- 
duced with a professional company of actors, 


the first having been “Cyanamide,” put on in 
1954, 
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| Theatre: Racial Tension in the South 
Three One-Act Plays The Cast Social Dramas Put 
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merited review by Brooks Atkinson in N. Y. 


: Macy's Shoe Salesman Playwright 


New York RWDSU members will have a 
moving entertainment experience in going to 
watch “The Twisting Road.” It’s shown on Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday evenings at 8:40. 
There is no fixed charge for admission, but the 
audience is asked to contribute. The producers 
put it this way: “We try to average $1.50 per 
person Friday and Sundays, and $2 on Satur- 
day night.” For reservations call OR. 5-9603. 





On the job as shoe salesman, Local 1-S member Stan Weinstein serves customer at R. H. Macy’s 
in New York. 
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PLAN OF OPERATION DURING A UNION 
CAMPAIGN: In order that the entire Com- 
pany will have an understanding and plan to 
follow if and when a union might solicit our 
various locations, the following has been writ- 
ten. 


It is a guide for you and arrived at through 
past experience. It may not be the perfect 
plan, but it is the plan that we all will follow 
for uniformity. Before any change in tactics 
are decided by you, the Executive Director of 
Personnel must be contacted for approval. The 
legal aspects of management-union relations 
are far reaching and you are not expected to 
know them. This is the purpose of the plan 
which has been devised for your guidance. 


THE INVENTORY: The Inventory is a chart 
of the organization, designed along the lines 
of an organization chart, but separating each 
group of people as their work area or assign- 
ment may place them. This provides at a glance 
information as to which associate can talk to 
which other associate. 

The chart should be prepared now and kept 
in readiness for the solicitation that is sure to 
come. 

Indicate on the chart the following basic in- 
formation: 

1. Date of employment, 

2. Date of last increase. 

3. No increase in a year. 

4. Five years of service and over. 


THE COMPANY’S POSITION: All supervi- 
sion should be informed and given an exact 
appraisal of the Company’s policy regarding 
unions; the reasons why management is not 
interested. and management’s answers why 
people should not sign any forms before dis- 
cussing the subject fully with the supervisor. 
This should be constantly repeated as oppor- 
tunity presents itself to a point where no one 
is in doubt as to management’s feelings re- 
garding unions, 

THE CONTRACT: First step, usually, in the 
Union’s effort to determine the interest of 
people in becoming organized is the distribu- 
tion at your door of throw-aways. These throw- 
aways will say that the Union will provide 
higher salaries and fringe benefits than you 
already have provided your people, but have 
never sold to them. 

Another type of solicitation is by direct mail 
to your associates’ homes, which is very diffi- 
cult to detect. All sources of personnel infor- 
mation should be closely guarded. 

THE LOOK-OUT: The watchman or some 
other person near an entrance will receive the 
first indication that you are being solicited. 
This person should be informed that you should 
be notified immediately upon seeing people 
standing around the door holding papers, 
showing an unusual interest in the associates 
or passing out letters to them. A copy should 
be obtained and sent immediately to your of- 
fice, then advise main personnel. 

THE DISTRIBUTION: From one to eight 
union agents will cover your entrances and 
force into the associates’ hands the literature. 

Trash cans should be located at your en- 
trances with a large sign attached stating 
“Throw Trash Here.” Your supervisors should 
stand near the cans and encourage the asso- 
ciate to throw the paper away. They can show 






Top Union-Buster’s Own Plan 
To Smash Retail Organizing 


Nathan Shefferman, management consultant whose activities were re- 


cently probled by the McClellan Committee, made a specialty of advising re- 
tail firms on how to bust unions, Most of the things Shefferman’s firm did 
for its clients were undercover and included such services as espionage, 
bribery, and other corrupt practices. But even the more “respectable” services 
that could be put on paper show the kind of work Shefferman was hired 


to do by some of the biggest names in American retailing. Following ts the 


text of a plan drawn up by Shefferman for use by the Hecht Co., a leading 
Washington, D.C. department store. It was made public by Frank Byrnes, 
a former Hecht Co. personnel executive. 


them the next day, if necessary what was dis- 
tributed, but encourage the throw-away proc- 
ess. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT: The supervision at 
the top and to the third echelon should be 
called together and informed that Union ac- 
tivity has started at the location. They are to 
be on the alert for conversation or unusual 
activity among their associates. The business 
still must be maintained, but to treat the as- 
sociates with more care than in the past, if 
necessary. As developments arise the supervi- 
sors will be informed. 


THE BOARD OF STRATEGY: If activity 
by the Union continues or another solicitation 
occurs within a week, a Board of Strategy will 
be formed consisting of Building Manager, Per- 
sonnel Manager and the second echelon of sup- 
ervision. This Board will control the activities 
and actions of all supervision. 


TALK TO THE GUY: At this point, the 
“Talk-to-the-Guy” plan goes into operation. 
Supervisors, determined by the Board of Stra- 
tegy, will begin talking to designated associ- 
ates. The associates selected should be those 
that the supervision has reason to believe are 
“with the Company.” If it is felt necessary by 
the Board of Strategy that some of these asso- 
ciates can be more easily made “Company,” 
then the supervisor may be told that an in- 
creas in-salary is to be given. The increase to be 
given only after as much information as possi- 
ble is obtained from the associates, such as: has 
he signe a card; does he intend to sign a card; 
does he know anyone that has; will he no- 
tify you of anyone that does. Depending on the 
answers, the increase is to be promised. Do 
not waste money by ill-placed salary increases. 


REVIEW OF FIRST GO-AROUND: After 
the assignments of above are completed, the 
Board of Strategy will review with each sup- 
ervisor, individually, his findings and prom- 
ises, if they were made. When all the informa- 
tion is in the hands of the Board, they will de- 
cide which associate needs further talking to 
and who will do the talking. 

This go-around may produce sufficient in- 
formation to determine exactly where your 
next move might be. This however, will more 
than likely be far from the case and the next 
phase will be necessary. 


SECOND GO-AROUND: From the informa- 
tion obtained in the first review, talking to 
certain associates will be obvious and neces- 
sary, the Board must decide the most desir- 
able person to do this important talking. This 
is a check on the first impression. 


CROSS CHECK: Two checks have been 
received. Assignments will be made to certain 
supervisors, those best known to the associ- 
ates to be checked. This is to check the infor- 
mation already received, to forestall a witch 
hunt which you must be mindful of prevent- 
ing. 

DIRECT QUESTIONING: At this point the 
wraps are off. The Board of Strategy will de- 
cide which two members or personnel repre- 
sentatives will select certain associates to 
question in the office. These are the first con- 
versations to be held officially in the front of- 
fice. Direct questions are asked to determine 
how the associates feel regarding the Union 
situation, has he received a card; did he mail 


COMPLETE TEXT OF THE UNION-BUSTING PLAN PREPARED BY SHEFFERMAN FOR HECHT CO. 


the card; will he inform you of any informa- 
tion he might receive or overhear. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CHART: With 
each interview, a notation must be made, good 
or bad, beside the name of the associate in- 
terviewed. As more and more of the organiza- 
tion is covered the chart will provide a real 
picture of how you stand. It will pin point trou- 
ble areas and trouble associates that should 
be isolated. Indiscriminate firing of union 
conscious associates or witch hunting will have 
a demoralizing effect on your people and the 
Union will question the release of someone for 
whom they have a card. 


THE AFFIDAVIT:. We may reach the point 
when we will desire to have the signatures of 
all of our associates, to compare them against 
the cards the Union will state they have as a 
basis for an election. This information and the 
statement will be provided you, but is not to 
be considered unless approved by the Execu- 
tive Director of Personnel. 

COORDINATION OF REPORT: The Execu- 
tive Director of Personnel is the expert for the 
Company on Union activities. We can have but 
one point from which decision or questionable 
actions may be decided and that is through 
him. More than one source of final decision will 
tend toward too many experts and utter con- 
fusion. 

TALKING POINTS: We have a vast source 
of excuses to talk and all of them may be used 
to your advantage. Some examples are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Re-solicit or explain HEMBA. 

Discussion of Profit Sharing Plan. 
. Company Insurance Plan, 
Vacations. 

. New procedures and policies. 

. Discount. 

. Associate facilities. 


If it has been the practice to conduct sings, 
step up their frequency and give something 
away if necessary, but give it where it will 
benefit the Company and publicize what is 
done. 

ESTIMATE BY ASSOCIATES: If no infor- 
mation is coming in as a result of the “talks” 
or the picture that is developing looks as 
though you have an ironclad operation, you 
may really be having trouble. It is, therefore, 
necessary to start all over again, down to a new 
chart. Top supervision will now call in both 
associates you are “sure of” and associates that 
are “doubtful” and ask them individually to 
assume that they are in your position and 
must make a choice in the associates that 
should be spoken to regarding the union. 
Spoken to in an effort to state the Company’s 
viewpoint regarding unions, a statement of 
what the associate would lose by joining a un- 
ion and the opportunity to receive an estimate 
from a “very doubtful“ associate. Creating ad- 
ditional “doubtful” associates for necessary 
talking. This plan will provide a picture of how 
you stand and pinpoint areas of concentra- 
tion. 

FUTURE ACTION: As future plans are de- 
veloped and changes in tactics are required 
you will be advised and given the new esti- 
mate. Since this is an operation of strategy it 
may be necessary to make complete changes in 
plan and you must accept this and act as 
quickly as possible to comply. 
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Stomach its 
Ulcers: 
Disease 
Of : 
Modern Life 





By N.W. CHAIKIN, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Associate Professor of Medicine, 
New York Medical College 


Stomach ulcers undoubtedly are a disease of 
modern civilzation. They occur only in man, and 
then only when he is subjected to the accelerated 
tempo of modern life. Where life is simple, ul- 
cers do not occur. For example, simple moun- 
tain people who are not subjected to stress and 
strain have no ulcers. 


What is an ulcer? It begins as a weak spot in the in- 
ner walls of the stomach or the first part of the small 
bowel. This spot is gradually digested by the natural 
acid of the stomach, and a sore or shallow cavity deve- 
lops. It is a disease which is exceedingly common, oc- 
curring in about one out of ten persons. There is suffi- 
cient evidence to indicate that it is definitely on the in- 
crease. Mental strain, speed and anxiety characteristic 
of*our daily life may be responsible for this apparent or 
real increase. 


What causes an ulcer is still open to question. No sin- 
gle cause can account for its formation. It seems to be 
rather a combination of factors, the most important of 
which are chemical, emotional and constitutional 


Chemical Factor 
The chemical factor is the acid factor. Acid must be 
present in the stomach for an ulcer to develop. This 
does not, however, imply that acid in normal or even 
excessive amounts will cause an ulcer, since we fre- 
quently see patients with high acidity who do not have 
an ulcer. 


Experimental studies have shown that there is a par- 
allel between dogs and humans in the relationship of 
chronic acidity and anxiety behavior, A _ study 
of the stomach acidity of male students during under- 
graduate examinations and during a control period has 
been reported. The gastric acidity of these students was 
significantly higher during the examination period than 
during the control period. The rise in acidity was very 
closely related to the degree of conscious anxiety mani- 
fested by these students. 


Emotional Factor 
Another factor in ulcer formation is the emotional. 


About the Author 

Dr. N.W. Chaikin serves as Medical Director of 
RWDSU Local 721 Health Plan. He is also Chief 
of the Gastroenterological Clinic and consultant 
gastroenterologist at the Metropolitan Medical 
Center and Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, as 
well as an attending physician at a number of 
other leading hospitals in New York City. 
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There is a connection between the emotional centers in 
the higher brain and the so-called involuntary center 
in the lower brain over which we have no conscious con- 
trol. From this lower brain, there are direct nerve path- 
ways which regulate and control the digestive processes. 
During emotional disturbances, an excessive number of 
impulses traveling over these pathways from brain to 
stomach produce a virtual upheaval. This upheaval 
consists of excessive acid formation and increased mus- 
cular contractions of the stomach wall. Such repeated 
experiences in a susceptible individual lead to conges- 
tion and ulcer formation. Since recurrences of the ulcer 
are so commonly associated with emotional disturb- 
ances, it is imperative for the ulcer patient to be aware 
of its danger and avoid it if possible. 


The emotional factors which are involved or related 
to the formation of peptic ulcer can be divided into con- 
scious and unconscious mental forces. A graphic dem- 
onstration of the relationship of conscious emotional 
states to ulcer formation was recently conducted by a 
team of medical investigators. These investigators had 
an opportunity to,make very careful observations of a 
patient with a stomach opening and were able to study 
the day to day effect of various life situations pon the 
behavior of the stomach. They actually observed that 


such emotions as fear and sadness, which involved a 
feeling of withdrawal, were accompanied by pallor of 
the lining of the stomach and a decrease in the acid 
formation. On the other hand, where emotional con- 
flicts involved anxiety, hostility and resentment, there 
was an increase in acid formation and increase in con- 
tractions of the stomach and congestion of the blood 
vessels. Furthermore, it was evident from their obser- 
vations that continued, prolonged emotional anxiety 
and conflicts produced changes in the stomach which 
could lead to ulcer formation. 


We have drawn similar conclusions from a study of 
a group of fifty patients in my own clinic, all of whom 
had agreed to variations in treatment. These patients 
had had an ulcer as proven by clinical and laboratory 
tests, they had been apparently “cured” for a period of 
six to eight months. A state of anxiety was induced in 
each patient. It is of interest to note that this same 
group of patients who originally responded so well to a 
medical regime, now did not respond to the same type 
of therapy. Within two weeks, thirty-nine of the fifty 
patients had returned to the clinic with renewed symp- 
toms. Examinations revealed increased gastric acidity 
and radiological evidence of new ulcers. Eleven of these 
patients had to be hospitalized, with very little improve- 
ment. Failing to respond over a period of two to three 
weeks to any type of treatment, each patient was re- 
assured that the cause of his anxiety had been: cleared 
up. Within forty-eight to seventy-two hours, there was 
evidence of marked improvement in the entire group. 
Upon further follow-up in the clinic, it was found that 
within a period of five weeks, the new ulcers had dis- 
appeared and the gastric acidity returned to previous 
lower levels. 


Subconscious Mental Forces 


There are many patients with peptic ulcer in whom 
evidence of continued worry or emotional stress cannot 
be easily demonstrated. Certain investigators have de- 
veloped the idea that sustained psychic impulses from 
subconscious mental sources are capable of stimulating 
various brain centers similar to the direct method ob- 
served by others. These constant psychic stimulations 
of the brain centers resulting from frustrations of in- 
tense aggressive drives in certain life situations may 
play a part in ulcer formation. 


Psychological studies of these patients show a peculi- 
ar regression to the earlier stages of emotional life. 
They reveal a strong desire for dependence upon others 
in their unconscious mental life; but consciously they 
are dominated by ideas of independence. Thus, when the 
unconscious cravings are not satisfied, their subcon- 
scious anxiety results in the development of an ulcer. 


Another contributing factor in ulcer formation is the 
constitutional. By that we mean there is a certain type 
of individual, who by his physical and probably here- 
ditary make-up is predisposed to this disease. These 
potential victims have certain characteristics of per- 
sonality and behavior in common. They are highly dy- 
namic and strive to excel. It is typical of these indivi- 


duals to assume too large a measure of responsibility 
in social, professional or industrial fields. This striving 
may cover a deep emotional conflict dating back to 
childhood. 


Ulcers may occur at any age and in both sexes. While 
in the past it was predominantly a disease of men, in 
recent years, however, we see more and more women 
afflicted With it. An ulcer may occur at any age, even 
in infants, but it usually strikes the victim at the height 
of his productivity and in the prime of life, between the 
ages of twenty and fifty. It spares neither rich nor 
poor, be he an executive or a laborer. Races and sec- 
tions are subject to this disease in direct proportion 
to the degree of anxiety, tenseness, emotional insecurity 
and competitive forces prevailing in the particular sec- 
tion or race. 


What are the symptoms of an ulcer? These may vary 
from pain, heartburn, nausea, to no symptom at all. 
Also, the first symptom may be that of a stomach 
hemorrhage with no previous history. 


What is the relation of ulcer to cancer? Ulcers located 
in the first portion of the small bowel or duodenum 
do not become cancerous. In the stomach itself, a very 
small percentage of ulcers may become cancerous. There 
is a type of stomach ulcer, however, which is cancerous 
from the beginning, though it simulates peptic ulcer 
in its sympthoms, x-ray and laboratory tests. It is ex- 
ceedingly important to recognize this type early, since 
the earlier recognition is made, the better are the 
chances for cure. " 


Ulcers can be prevented by eliminating the factors 
which are responsible for its formation. While the exact 
mechanism is still controversial, it is, nevertheless, the 
general consensus that chronic anxiety, emotional stress 
and the assumption of too large a measure of respon- 
sibility in social, business and professional life are im- 
portant contributing factors. Self-analysis with an in- 
sight into one’s own ability and limitations should be a 
guide to the prevention of chronic anxiety, control of 
over-aggressive drives and the assumption of responsi- 
bility in accordance with one’s ability and limitations. 
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Planning Produces Three Election Victories at Broughton Plants 


An all-out attack on the biggest non-union stronghold in Ohfo’s 
dairy industry came to a successful conclusion Nov. 6, when the Brough- 
ton Dairy’s plant in Marietta was organized by the RWDSU. This was 
the third successive union victory in a Broughton plant in as many 
months, winding up what Sec-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps termed “one of 
the best-planned campaigns I’ve ever seen.” 


Planning was indeed the most important element in the Broughton 
drive. Some 18 months ago, the RWDSU had lost a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election at the Broughton plant in Huntington, W. Va. That 
defeat impressed Ohio and West Virginia RWDSUers with the fact that 
the next time out they’d have to prepare carefully and thoroughly. 


Back in May, the planning began, under the leadership of Regional 
Dir. Gerald Hughes. Int’l Rep. Bill Kee was given direct responsibility 
for the drive, with the rest of the Ohio-West Virginia staff pitching in 
as needed—particularly during the final days before each election. In 
each case, the campaign was a quiet one, relying on direct contact with 
the employees rather than leaflet distributions. Workers were visited 
at their homes, or were met on their routes. Organizing committees were 
formed inside the plants, and members undertook to sign up their fellow 
employees. 


When the victories started to come in, beginning with Quaker 
City, Ohio, in July, they had a snowball effect, each success helping to 
convince the workers in the remaining unorganized shops that their 
best bet was joining the RWDSU. Huntington, where the RWDSU had 
lost 18 months before, followed Quaker City into the union fold—by a 
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9 to 1 margin. Then the scene shifted to the main plant in Marietta, 
Ohio, with 100 employees, where the RWDSU won an NLRB election 
Nov. 6. Here Hughes and Kee were aided not only by Int’l Reps Gene 
Ingles, Charles Hess, Ned Harkless and Vern Ulery, but also by rank- 
and-file leaders from the other Broughton plants and other organized 
dairies. 


Despite the carefulness of their plans, the RWDSUers suffered one 
setback—a relatively small one—in a Broughton plant in Charleston, 
W. Va., on Nov. 26, when eight employees voted against the union and 
six voted for RWDSU representation. But this defeat only redoubled the 
organizers’ determination to turn it into a victory at the earliest pos- 
sible* opportunity. And with Huntington as an example, there’s little 
doubt that they’ll succeed next time they try: Then they’ll be able to 
write “Mission Accomplished” on their report of the Broughton drive. 


Meanwhile, the workers in the Marietta plant have elected their 
negotiating committee, drawn up demands and made other preparations 
for forthcoming negotiations. They’re confident that careful planning 
will net them a good contract, just as it succeeded in getting them or- 
ganized. 


The same kind of planning is going into new organizing drives 
which are directly traceable to the Broughton campaign. For in the 
process of signing up Broughton employees, the RWDSU organizers have 
gotten wind of some other likely targets and they're ready to aim for 
them now. With their appetites whetted by the three Broughton victories, 
they’re ready to apply the same formula and put in the same kind of 
effort. With, let’s hope, the same kind of results. 








Broughton Dairy negotiating com- 
mittee in Marietta plant includes, 
1. to r. in front row, Keith Tread- 
way, William Hawkins and Richard 
Bartmess. In rear are Bernard 
Hines, Clyde Scott, Delbert West- 
brook and Int'l Rep. Bill Kee, who 
is also in photo at top of page. 


- Record Photos by Gene Ingles 
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BY JANE GOODSELL 


My daughter Katie, who is nine years old, has one consuming ambi- 
tion in life. She wants to be very, very rich. As a matter of fact, she wants 
to be the richest person in the whole world. 


Katie has thought a lot about this, and she has very clearly in mind 
exactly what she wants. Her tastes run to red velvet, diamonds by the 
bucketful and a scale of living comparable to the Aga Khan’s. 


When she first began talking about gold swimming pools and canopied 
beds encrusted with emeralds and palaces filled with hundreds of servants, 
I tried to direct her thoughts to a higher plane. 


I made little speeches about money not buying happiness, which Katie 
considered too silly to bother answering. After one particularly impassioned 
sermon, in which I told her the story of the Midas touch and ended by de- 
nouncing money as the root of all evil, she remarked that she would like 
her bedroom ceiling completely covered with emeralds and rubies. She 
wanted to lie in bed and watch them sparkle. 


The first stage—deciding what to do with all her money—lasted quite 
a while. Then Katie began figuring out how she would acquire her for- 
tune. She toyed briefly with the idea of marrying it, but decided she didn’t 
want to wait that long. Earning it herself? Much too hard work. 

Then she hit upon the idea of finding it. 

“How do you know,” she asked me, “that there isn’t money hidden 
somewhere in this house? Or jewels? Or something? Maybe a treasure 
chest?” 

“Don’t be silly, Katie,” I said. 

“But how do you know?” Katie insisted. “I read a book about some 





children who found a treasure chest in their attic. And we have that attic 
we've never even seen...” 


We did, indeed, have that attic. It is one of those trap-door~<in-the 
ceiling affairs that you need a ladder to get into, Our house is old, and we 
had heard rumors about the first owner, a maiden lady who hid things... 
well, the truth was that we didn’t know. And I had heard a story about 
some people who knew some people who had found a chest of silver in their 
attic... 

“Don’t be silly,” my husband told me. “Of all the crazy ideas!” 

“But how do you know?” I insisted. “It wouldn’t cost anything to look.” 

It didn’t cost anything, but it was a lot of trouble. We had to borrow 
a ladder, and we scraped some paint off the ceiling, but my husband fi- 
nally pried the trap door open and directed the beam of his flashlight 
around the attic. 

Katie and I watched from below. She was very red in the face, and I 
held my breath. 

“Ummmmm,” said my husband, sounding pleased. “You should see all 
this rock wool. This house is better insulated than I’d thought.” 

“Just insulation? That’s all? Nothing else at all.” 

“Not even a mouse.” 

Katie was disappointed but not defeated. She is now convinced that. 
the money must be buried underneath the house. And, if that doesn’t pan 
out, she intends to strike oil in the backyard or find uranium in a vacant lot. 

At any rate, she certainly does not intend to go through life poor. I 
wish her luck. She has promised me a black Mercedes with white uphol- 
stery and a chauffeur in a red uniform. 
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Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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A Mother Rebels Raninet 
Shoddy Kids’ Clothes; 
How to Check for Quality 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert of The Record 


A Chicago mother has sounded a call to rebellion against the 
shoddiness of children’s garments she has recently bought. Mrs. 
James Good writes: 


“Why is it so many of the clothes I buy for my family are slipshod 
work? I just returned a T-shirt and underpants I bought for my little girl. 
The first time I washed them the seams parted and I was darned if I was 
going to mend something brand new. I have many friends who complain 
about the poor construction of garments. If you buy real cheap things you 
more or less expect this, but when you pay a good price, you expect things 
to last a few washings without needing major repairs.” 


Mrs. Good’s rebellion is well timed. Not only is the winter clothing 
season upon us, but children’s garments are widely bought for Christmas 
giving. 


There is a marked difference in quality between cheap and expensive 
children’s clothing. The “cheap” clothing ‘actually not very cheap), is 
notorious especially for these defects which parents must guard against 
when buying: 


@ Narrow seams and hems of trousers and dresses with no room for 
letting out. 


@ The use of “sizing” to give the material body which washes out in 
laundering. 


@ Skimping on material so that a size 8 from one manufacturer may 
be no roomier than a better manufacturer’s 6. 


@ Knitted fabrics in tee shirts or polo shirts made of merely carded 
cotton unevenly woven so there are thin spots which soon wear through 
and so loosely woven they quickly become baggy. 


Mrs. Good did exactly the right thing in returning the unsatisfactory 
shirt and pants. The only way parents are going to drive shoddy garments 
off the market is to reject them. 


But shoddy garments need to be rejected at the counter before you 
buy them. The only way you can do this is to know enough about work- 


“manship to tell the adequate from the poorly-made. This also will help 


you compare values among different stores. Some stores charge $1.50 for 
tee shirts of the same quality available from other sellers for $1-$1.25 or 
$5 for trousers of the same quality you can get from other retailers for 
$3.50-$4. 


Best Buys in Middle-Price Lines 


You will generally find your best buys in the middle-price lines. In the 
low-end goods, basic quality often is sacrificed to achieve a low price. The 
highest-price lines give you some added features or extra style which you 
May or may not want, but often no more basic quality than the middle- 
price lines. 


For example, one of the largest retailers offers corduroy pants at $2.98, 
$3.29 and $3.79. The $2.98 line is eight-ounce corduroy in solid colors. The 
$3.29 is 12-ounce in solid colors. The $3.79 is 12-ounce but comes in speck- 
led and splash patterns. It also has an all-around self-belt plus elastic side 
inserts, while the less expensive has a half-belt with elastic back. 


Thus, while the $3.29 pants are noticeably superior to the $2.98, there 
is less difference between the $3.29 and the $3.79. 


The secrets of checking quality are simple: inspect, compare and look 
at children’s clothes from inside out. Here are specific points: 


WEAVE: Rub the material between your fingers to see if the appear- 
ance changes as it will if “sizing” has been used to make the fabric look 
better than it really is. Also hold the material up to the light. Then you 
can see how closely woven it is, and notice any tell-tale thin spots which 
would soon wear through. Pull the material both ways to see how firmly 
it is woven, or in knit goods, how resilient the weave is. You need resilience 
especially around the cuffs and collar of knit garments. 


SMOOTHNESS: Best tee shirts are mercerized combed cotton. Next 
quality is just combed; lowest is carded but not combed. Combed yarns 
are smoother and stronger. Mercerized yarns have been given an additional 
treatment which makes them more lustrous and smoother. 


COLOR-FASTNESS: In these days of machine washing, color-fastness 
is more important than ever. The best dyes are vat dyes. Check the label 
to see if the manufacturer guarantees the garment is color fast both to 
washing and sun. 


SHRINKAGE: Look for a statement on the label guaranteeing against 


no more than 1 percent shrinkage, or at most 2 percent. 


CUT: You can lay one brand against the other and notice differences 
in roominess. Skimpily-cut garments put more strain on seams and 
materials. 


SEAMS: Notice how much wider the shoulder seams of well-made tee 
shirts are compared to those of cheap ones. Always look for generous seams 
in any children’s garments. They help resist strain as well as providing 
“Jet-out” room as the child grows. 


One useful feature found in some boys’ pants is the “Gro-Cuff.” By 
pulling one thread you can let down the cuff a full size longer. 


REINFORCEMENTS: Look for bar-tacking, taped seams and other 
reinforcing details at points of special strain, as in dresses, at placket ends 
and under arms; in trousers, at pocket corners, and in tee shirts at shoul- 
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Good (?) Old Days 
The good old days. the good old days, 
We all so fondly speak of, 
Which, if they ever should come back, 
No one could stand a week of. 
7 + + 


Make Me An Offer 
I’m glad the graduate starts today 
At such a fine wage, and would shout hooray, 
But my spirits sink, or become unpropped at 
The thought that he starts at what I have stopped at. 


Candid Comment 
One caveman to another: “Say what you will, we 
never had this crazy weather until they started using 
those bows and arrows.” 
- . 7. 


Deciding Factor 
In choosing her dress for a party 
My wife is both bold and daring— 
After she’s sure (by telephone tour) 
What Gladys, Frances, Charlotte, Dottie, Phyllis, 
Mabel, Mary, Deborah and Gertrude are wearing. 
. . ” 


Handicap 
Mr. Newlyrich (to tutor): “There’s no need for 
teaching my son to count over 100. He can hire ac- 
countants to do his bookkeeping.” 
Tutor: “Yes, sir, but he'll want to play his own 


game of golf, won’t he?” 
7” oo o 


Definition 
Mathematics: The number of blasts that come 


from auto horns in a traffic jam is equal to the sum 
of the squares at the wheels. 


- Literal Guys 

To the soldiers patroling the parade grounds the 
sergeant’s order was explicit: “Pick up everything 
that isn’t growing.” 

Hardly had the order been given when two eager 
beaver privates spied a pretty girl of about seven- 
teen tripping gracefully across the freshly-cut lawn: 
They made after her with alacrity 

The sergeant whistle shrilled. “Lay off, men,” he 
shouted. “That's still growing.” 

+ . * 
Sales Squelchers 

The salesman almost had me sold until he said: 

“.,.And if I make just one more sale before Fri- 
day my wife and I win an all-expense trip to Ber- 
muda.” 

“ ... Many men just like you who said they had 
enough life insurance are now in the cemetery.” 

“,.. This is a little private uranium deal, and we're 
just letting our friends in.” 

“... This is the only medium price car on the mar- 
ket that has a collapsible ironing board in the back 
seat.” 

“ ... Isn’t it worth $78 of your money to buy this 
set of books so your son will not fail in school?” 

“ ... We are giving you the magazine free of 
charge, all we ask is that you pay three years’ post- 
age in advance.” 

“ ...If you died tomorrow, would your wife have 


a place to bury you?” 
7 « 7. 


Immediate Action 
A traveling salesman, held up in the Orkney Islands 
by a bad storm, telegraphed to his firm in Scotland: 
“Marooned by storm. Wire instructions.” 
The reply came: “Start summer vacation as of yes- 
terday.” 
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In the Dark 

A manufacturer of electric light bulbs was talking 
to the owner of a theater. 

“T’d like to supply you with bulbs for your mar- 
quee,” the manufacturer said, “and it won’t cost you 
a cent. It will enable me to realize a lifelong ambi- 
tion.” 

“If I accept the free bulbs,” the curious theater 
cwner asked, “will you tell me about this ambition 
of yours?” 

“Of course,” the man replied. “It’s just that I’ve 
always dreamed of seeing my lights up in names.” 


Crossed Channels 
,The geography teacher asked Johnnie a question 
about the English Channel. 


“I don’t know,” answered Johnnie, “we don’t have 
that channel on our TV set.” 
. - 


From Another World 
Stubborn citizen: “I wouldn’t vote for you if you 
were St. Peter himself. ; 


Political candidate: “If I were St. Peter, you 
wouldn’t be in my precinct.” 


CRAZY PHRAZES 
Bingo: Corn on the card. 
Family Circle: Ring around the bathtub. 
Noel Coward: A husband who is afraid to come 
home from the office Christmas party. 
Can-Can: A quick meal for two. 
Turkey in the Straw: A flop in summer stock thea- 
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SEEING 
THEIR 


CONGRESSMAN 


HE RWDSU ‘’See Your Congressman” campaign is being taken seri- 

ously indeed by members of Local 436 in Alabama, as the photo above 
demonstrates. Meeting with Rep. George Huddleston, Jr. in Birming- 
ham and giving him the facts right out of The Record are, seated, Bethel 
Barker, Organizer Margaret K. Robbins and Nell Graham. Standing are 
Laverne Redhead and Ruth Tambrelle. 


Bethel and Laverne work for W. T. Grant and Nell and Ruth are em- 
ployed by H. L. Green. Neither of these giant variety chains, nor other big 
retail firms throughout the country, are covered under the Federal mini-. 
mum wage law. And in Alabama, as in 21 other states, there’s no state min- 
imum wage law— so these girls and their fellow retail employees have no 
wage protection at all. As a result, wages of 80, 70 and even 60 cents an 
hour are not uncommon at all in that state. But the cost of living, like 
the price of the merchandise that the retail employees sell, is just about 
the same in Alabama as it is everywhere else in the U.S. 


For an analysis of the crazy-quilt pattern of state wage laws— 
and the reasons why a federal law is needed—see Page 3. 





